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Important books for the musicologist: 


DER SQUARCIALUPI-CODEX 


Pal. 87 der Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana zu Florenz. 


edited by Johannes Wolf £7 


Contains two-and-three-part Italian secular songs, ballads, 
madrigals, etc., of the 14th century. 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


Thematic catalogue of all completed works, by Georg 
Kinsky, completed and edited by Hans Halm. 7 7s. 0d. 


TAXE DER STREICH-INSTRUMENTE 
by Albert Fuchs 35s. 
This is the fifth edition of the standard guide to the value 
of string instruments and has been re-edited by Hans Edler. 


Makers are listed by countries and the present-day value 
is given in German marks. Text in German. 


NEW COLLECTED EDITIONS 
of works by BACH and MOZART 
Enquiries for subscriptions to these new editions are 


solicited. Subscriptions can be accepted in whole or part 
and quotations for single volumes can be given. 
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BACH’S FUGAL WORKS 

By A. E. F. DICKINSON, 

M.A., B.Mus.(Oxon.), A.R.C.M., 
Lecturer in Music, Durham 


University. 


A new work for the 

music student, the enthusiastic 
amateur and critical listener, 
which forms a study of 

Bach as a writer of fugue. 

A survey of the organ 

and keyboard work is followed 
by a chapter on choral fugues 
and by a comparative analysis of 
texture and structure. 
Chapters are also included 


on fugue before and after Bach. 


Illustrated. 30 - net. 

Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd 
Parker Street 

Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Concerts Colonne Orchestra (Horen- 
1-12” record PL 9170 


stein) 


SUITE FROM THE BALLET 


“CHOUT” (BUFFOON SUITE), Op. 21 


LIEUTENANT KIJE, SYMPHONIC 
SUITE, Op. 60 
Paris Philharmonic (Horenstein) 


1-12” record PL 9180 


fine music on fine LP records 


Complete catalogue from your dealer 
or from 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LTD., 231 OXFORD ST., W 


Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna (Horen- 
1 12° record PL 8050 


Kammerchor & 
Vienna 
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JUST PUBLISHED BEETHOVEN 


Two books which throw new light on 


STRING QUARTET Beethoven's life and music have just 


been published. 


No. l These are: 

~ by WAHRHEIT, ZWEIFEL UND IRRTUM 
IN DER KUNDE VON BEETHOVENS 
oe Christopher Headington LEBEN 

by 

Stephan Ley 


As first broadcast in the B.B.C. Third 


Programme by The Aeolian String UND nen 
by 
Walther Forster 


Quartet on 4th January, 1956 


Both are in German only 


Price 8/- each 


Set of Parts 


Sole Agents: 
British & Continental Music 
FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER, LTD. Agencies, Ltd. 
16 SOHO SQUARE © LONDON, W.1 129, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


BOOKS ON MUSIC 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
NEW & SECONDHAND 


Criticism and Biography; Theory, Composition and Performance; 
Books on Opera, the Orchestra, Instruments, etc., etc.; Reference 
Works; Collected Editions. 


Standard Works bought. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
3-4 PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 


Telephone 58351 
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A MOZART LETTER 
BOOK 
edited by MAX KENYON 
Fully illustrated 18s. 


ROSSINI 
by FRANCIS TOYE 
Fully illustrated 


FANFARE for 
ERNEST NEWMAN 


A book of musical essays edited by 
HERBERT VAN THAL 
21s. 


ARTHUR BARKER 
30 Museum Street, W.C.1 


by Carl Pidoll 


Among the few men who knew 
Beethoven well and could 
understand his secretive and 
tempestuous genius was Nikolaus 
von Zmeska!l, a Viennese civil 
servant. Through von Zmeskall’s 
imaginary memoirs Carl Pidoll 

tells the tragic story. 

‘As far as musical biography is 
concerned, this is a fairly uncommon 
approach, and is brilliantly done. 

It is an enthralling piece of 
re-creation of personality and 
period’ (The Scotsman). 

Translated by Anthony Powell, 12s 6d 


___A Methuen Book___ 


HANDSOME FACSIMILES 
OF 


CHOPIN 


MANUSCRIPTS 


24 Préludes 

Barcarolle 

Ballade in F major 
Ballade in A flat major 
Sonata in B minor 


Krakowiak (Full Score) .. 


POLSKIE - WYDAWNICTWO - MUZYCZENE 
from 


United Music Publishers Ltd 


| Montague Street, London, W.C.! 


INIST’S 
VADE MECUM 


An invitation to all students, 
teachers and performers 


By EDITHA KNOCKER 
C.E. 8358 Price 20s. net 


This book, which is based on the author's 
life’s work as a teacher of the violin, is of 
inestimable value to all violinists, both 
present and future. 

The subjects dealt with include the his- 
tory of the violin—construction—care—the 
bow—teaching — performing — technique 
Inaddition there are |32 exercises, together 
with suggested piano accompaniments. 

Basil Cameron in an appreciation of 
Editha Knocker writes: ‘‘She devoted her 
whole life to the younger generation in an 
age when opportunities for their musical 
development were rare. She had a richness 
of teaching experience which must have 
been almost unique; and her long teaching 
life is practically a record of the kindly 
encouragement and tremendous interest 
she lavished on young musicians.” 


J. CURWEN & SONS LIMITED 
24 Berners Street, London, W.! 
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Just published 


APOLLO and DAPHNE 


Dramatic Cantata 


for Soprano and Bass Soloists 
by 


HANDEL 


Edited by English Translation by 
Anthony Lewis Geoffrey Dunn 


Orchestration: Flute, 2 Oboes, Bassoon(s), Strings and Continuo 
Material on Hire. 
Vocal Score 
Price 20/- net. 

This edition is possibly the first to be published in vocal score form with 
Italian and English text. The Cantata was probably written between 1707 
and 1710 in Rome, when the performance of operas had been placed under a 
papal ban, and dramatic cantatas were performed in their place. 

The editor has based his work on the autograph in the Royal Music 
Library in the British Museum. 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING... 


is in the eating, but the quality is in the ingredients 


The pudding... Thee DR.24 repropvucer 


The in gredients _ . , Output 12 watts with lowest overall distortion figures including pre-amplifier. 
Background noise much lower than most, including pre-amplifier. Negative 
output impedance for better speaker-control in the bass. Special feed-back 
stabilisation at very high frequencies. Result—better transients, cleaner bass, 
fresher tone colours, and that little extra bit of transparency that means so much. 


D.P.6. PICK-UP 
A champion amongst trackers, clings like a limpet to the grooves, especially 
. those difficult ones near the end of the record which so readily sound rough. 
ral Heavy piano chords without jarring and splendid drums. As a transducer the 
. most satisfying of all, clean, clear transients without exaggeration. Very deep 
bass without shudders. Clear sweet string tone, voices really natural. In alia 
tremendous “‘presence’’. 
GARRARD MODEL 301 MOTOR 
iat taal Expensive but worth it. Perfectly 
silent. Lowest “wow” and “flutter” 
figures. No rumble even when Garrard Model 301 
listening with a 15 in. speaker. 3 speed. Transcrip- 
tion Motor with 
eddy-current speed- 
trimmer operating 
on all three speeds. 


DP.6 Moving-coil pick-up. 
Two detachable heads both 


with diamonds. E M G 
Handmade 


NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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Scarlatti’s stature as a composer has been obscured 

in all hitherto published editions not only by 
editorial interference with his text, but by the 
indiscriminate mixing of early and late works, and 
by the ruthless separation of the many sonatas that 


were conceived in pairs. 


The Kirkpatrick edition is the first that presents 

Scarlatti sonatas in chronological order and that 
respects their original pairwise arrangement. The 
balancing and complementing relationship of the 
sonatas arranged in pairs greatly aids the player in 
extracting the full scope of their expressive content. 


Drawn from the sources closest to Scarlatti, the 

present edition contains no editorial additions 
whatever that are not identified in the text or 
accounted for in the text revision at the end of 
the second volume. Nothing stands between 
Scarlatti’s text and the performer. This seems 
especially desirable in view of the distorting and 
often misleading indications for performance with 


which most editions of Scarlatti are obscured. 


Two-Century Survey ! 
EARLY 
KEYBOARD MUSIC 


One hundred and forty-seven pieces, 
written for the Virginal, Spinet, 
Harpsichord and Clavichord. 


Edited by LOUIS OESTERLE 
With an introduction 
by RICHARD ALDRICH 


Vol. |. William Byrd—jJohann Kuhnau 
Vol. il. Frangois Couperin—jean-Philippe Rameau 
Each Book 11/8 net 
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The 
RALPH KIRKPATRICK 
EDITION 


of 
DOMENICO SCARLATTI 


Sixty Sonatas 


TWO VOLUMES 
each 15. 0. net 
SCHIRMER 1774-1775 


* * * 


HE development of keyboard literature from 

William Byrde (1538?-1623) to Gottlieb 
Muffat (1683-1770) was a period of innovation 
and consistent musical progress. 


hese two volumes contain many of the 

choicest examples of that golden era of 
composition, when the supremacy of English 
musicians in writing for the virgina! and kindred 
instruments gained wide recognition and 
appreciation. 


Jo addition to a highly interesting selection of 
compositions by Henry Purcell, William Byrde, 
John Bull, Orlando Gibbons, and John Blow, 
the French, Italian and German schools are 
given due prominence. Certain less-familiar 
musicians, among them Henri Dumont (1610 
1684), Franz Xavier Murschhauser (1663-1738) 
and Padre Michael Angelo Rossi (1620-1660) 
reveal a clarity and beauty of expression in 
their writing that secures a place for them 
alongside their greater contemporaries. 


before ordering from 
50 New Bond Street, W.1 
PLEASE! —first try your usual dealer 
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A forgotten Collection 
A Survey of the Weckmann Books 


BY 
A. E. F. DICKINSON 


As the most accomplished composer in his sphere, Jan Pieterszoon Sweelinck 
became an influential and resourceful teacher. The culmination of one epoch 
of fugal fantasia and chorale-variation, his craft had pronounced qualities. 
It seems now to some listeners prophetic, through many characteristic touches 
of motive and pattern, of that which eventually burst forth in the greatest of the 
Thuringian Bachs; for a Lutheran composer cherished church melodies of 
the older tradition along with many tunes acceptable for their racy contact 
with vernacular melody. As an exponent of his craft, Sweelinck spared no 
trouble in formulating, as ‘‘rules of composition’’, many contingencies and 
necessities of good style and correct syntax (Collected Works, volume 10). 
But he was also given, it seems, to handing out his own anthology of out- 
standing examples of various keyboard genres, as the most efficient way of 
demonstrating a given method in integral music. 

One of the beneficiaries of this considerable legacy of object-lessons was, it 
appears, Matthias Weckmann, known to posterity chiefly as a wayward pre- 
decessor of J. S. Bach. He developed as a leading executant on the organ 
and keyboard, and in time became the doyen of a wide and enterprising public 
concert scheme, Hamburg’s first. As a composition student, he had been 
under a pupil of Sweelinck, Jacob Praetorius, whose teaching, indeed, had 
drawn him to Hamburg on the recommendation of Schiitz. Praetorius 
instructed him to copy out not only Sweelinck’s ‘‘rules’’, mentioned above, 
but also the master’s monumental set of complete examples (monumental, at 
least, to copy out). Weckmann complied. It would seem that the fruits of 
this act of student piety were shown more in the breadth of his outlook on the 
potential concert repertory which he later directed than in any signal release 
of technical ability or mature style in his own musi-—to judge from the 
published volume of “Fourteen preludes, fugues and toccatas” which Seiffert 
presumably compiled to reveal Weckmann’s keyboard quality. But for 
posterity Weckmann’s scriptural effort, which he extended somewhat while 
holding a court appointment at Copenhagen, has meant the inheritance of an 
assembly of some hundred and twenty pieces in two volumes, embracing not 
only Sweelinck and his like but a pronounced English group, with a few French 
dances and a number of slight and anonymous pieces, with or without title. 

Although this set, with other collections of Sweelinckiana, was for many 
years known to be in the keeping of Count zu Lynar at Liibbenau, the only 
scholar to acquire and publish a detailed knowledge of any of the contents 
has so far been Max Seiffert, whose wide and specialist grasp of keyboard 
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music, ¢nter alia, included an early study of Sweelinck, which he substantiated, 
musically, in the standard edition (volume 1). In his revision of this volume, 
published inauspiciously in 1943, Seiffert specifies the ‘rst collection and some 
of the odd sets at Liibbenau as sources, some exclusive, of about fifty pieces by 
Sweelinck. He has also whetted further investigation by enumerating the 
composers in the two main sets (cited as Ly. At and A2) and in the hundred and 
thirty leaves of the stray sets (Ly. B1-Br1).!_ Seiffert’s shrewd identification 
of the “‘“MW”’ which appears at the end of the seventy-first piece of Ly. At will 
be generally accepted,? for purposes of compilership, although Weckmann’s 
identity matters no more than Tregian’s to the performer. The purpose of 
this essay is to estimate the musical scope of Ly. AI and A2 as a record of con- 
temporary music, as a didactic selection of exempla, and as a potential source 
of additional knowledge of the keyboard music of the period.* 

In Ly. At—obviously the primary and major set for students—Sweelinck’s 
own music occupies thirty-one of the first fifty numbers and nearly two-thirds 
of the total musical measure of the volume. There are toccatas and fan- 
tasias, but also chorale and secular variations; an outpouring of keyboard 
eloquence. All these, however, are to be found, literally or substantially (as 
variant source), in Seiffert’s revised volume, and their historic position, as 
Sweelinck and as pre-Bach, is established amongst connoisseurs. Giovanni 
Gabrieli and Christian Erbach of Augsburg, who is prominent in Ly. A2, each 
receive five pieces for certain; only two of Erbach’s are in the standard collec- 
tion (D.T.B. IV.2). Peter Cornet has two pieces. Weckmann admits to one 
variation-piece. The French pieces, which were added as the result of his 
contacts at Copenhagen, are a small group of courantes, all remarkably alike, 
and mostly by ‘‘de la Barre’. Seiffert’s recital of English names in the first 
set arouses expectations, but in fact the thirteen variations, dances and 
arrangements by Bull, Gibbons, the Farnabys and Phillips (a missing name will 
be noted) are all substantially in Tregian’s virginal book (published as the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book in the absence of any certain authorship), and the 
only novelty is a two-verse setting of “Mall Sims” by Leonard Woodson! 
The anonymous group includes two considerable variation-sets of English 
title, short English and French dance-pieces, and some toccatas which might 
be anybody’s work. 

In the much slighter Ly. A2, Erbach is at first conspicuous, only one piece 
being in D.T.B. Tarquinio Merula o: Venice makes a brief bow—his first for 
most listeners and scholars—in toccata, canzona and chromatic fantasia. The 


1 The composers of B1-11 are chiefly Sweelinck’s pupils: Andreas Diiben, Wilhelm Karges, 
Samuel and Gottfried Scheidt, H. Scheidemann, Paul Siefert, Melchior Schildt. None known 
for their ventures into secular music, if any, and so far much narrower in range than A 1-2. 

2 Supported, apparently, by G. Ilgner’s dissertation, M. Weckmann, sein Leben und seine 
Werke (Wolfenbiittel, 1939). See Seiffert’s article in Sammelbande der Intern. Mus. Gesellsch. 
II. 76. 

i} wish to thank the following for assistance: Dr. Friedrich Blume, for helping me to locate 
the microfilm source now available; the Deutsches Musikgeschichtliches Archiv, Kassel, for 
supplying the film; Durham University Library, for the use of an enlarger; and Mr. Oliver 
Neighbour of the British Museum, for drawing my attention to Seiffert’s informative account, 
and for checking various potential concordances. 
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forgotten Byrd now comes noticeably into the picture, with Gibbons; Byrd, with 
two fantasias, Gibbons with his largest variation-set, and both with dance-. 
pieces, all in established contemporary collections except for a galliard or two. 
Bull has two pieces, both in Parthenia and elsewhere. 

The material gain to the repertory is thus very limited: a little more Swee- 
linck and Erbach on lines already well-known, some English variations, and 
some French courantes. New versions of known pieces range from changes 
of detail to a fresh variation, no more. If a few names add a degree to their 
stature by sheer inclusion—Cornet, Richard Farnaby, Merula, Woodson—the 
musical enhancement is slight. Nevertheless, the collection is an interesting 
reflection, both of the trends of solo-instrumental music in its broadest and most 
constant cultivation in a half century (1580-1630), and of the genres that 
Sweelinck considered satisfactory and promising on recollection, both in his 
own compositions and in foreign art. Evidence on the last point includes a 
strong hint of what the Dutch master admired in the established English (or 
ex-English) exponents of his time. There are also some suggestive fresh 
titles for certain English dance-tunes, which define further the social back- 
ground of these infectious airs. Somewhat similarly the French courantes find 
fresh tunes for a dance-style established elsewhere. 

I propose first, then, to enumerate the contents of the two sets, with the 
patent concordance of printed or reasonably accessible versions. I have not 
reproduced Weckmann’s variants in the spelling of the Christian names by 
which he designates Sweelinck, or his mis-spelling of technical terms, but I 
have left most of the titles as he wrote them, except that I have put the com- 
poser in a separate column. A composer’s name or a title in brackets indicates 
its attested appearance elsewhere, or a brief description of an unidentified 
piece. I have added to Weckmann’s titles the keynote or final, and the mode 
if not ultimately major, as a useful check on identity where a piece of similar 
title is encountered in another collection. (T. in ¢his column stands for Toni.) 
I have cited the number of ‘‘verses’”’ in the variation-sets for similar reasons, 
and to indicate the size of a piece, on the convention that the first variation 
is the second verse. The concordance will include, where expedient, the 
number of the piece in Seiffert’s revised volume of Sweelinck’s keyboard 
works (‘‘S.”’), the Erbach section in D.T.B. IV. 2 (“D.’’), Tregian’s virginal 
book (‘‘T.”’), Parthenia (‘‘P.”), G. Tagliapetra’s Musica antica e moderna series 
(‘‘Ta.’’), Margaret Glyn’s edition of Orlando Gibbons’ ‘‘complete’’ keyboard 
works (‘‘G.’’), or, failing standard editions, in established manuscripts, mainly 
in the British Museum, plain figures indicating items in B.M. Add. MSS. A 
plain cross-reference denotes music substantially identical; “Cf.”, a different 
version or work. The pages of AI are numbered as shown, but I have also 
numbered the pieces, since it is much more practical to refer backwards and 
forwards to ninety numbered pieces than to ninety numbers under 330. (How 
much mental effort has been wasted in the past by scholars’ habits of referring 
to the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book by volume and page (under 436, 500), instead 
of by arabic number.) In Ly. A2 I have numbered both pages and pieces. The 
horizontal dividing-lines show rough and arbitrary divisions in the anthology. 
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Page Composer 


Title 


| Concordance 


I | Johann Pieters 
[Sweelinck] 


| Toccata, C 


Toccata 2di T., G minor 
Toccata 2di T., G Dorian 


| Toccata 2di T. (unfinished), 


G. Dorian 


Toccata imi T., D Dorian- 


minor 
Toccata 9 T., A minor 
Toccata gni T., A Aeolian 


| $.30 


S.25 

S.24 
| S.72 
| S.20 


S.22 
$.21 


| C. E[rbach) 


” 


, | Giovanni 
Gabrieli 


” 
” 


” 


Johann Pietersen 
Sweelinck 
[Erbach] 


| Fantasia 1mi Toni, D Dorian 


Fuga 2di T., G Dorian 


| Fantasia 3ii T., E Phrygian 


Fantasia 4ti T., E Phrygian 


| Toccata 5ti T., G Mixolydian 
| Fantasia 6ti T., F 

| Ricercar 8vi T., G Mixolydian 
| Fuga oni T., A Aeolian 


| Fantasia crommatica a 4, D 


minor 


Ricercar romi T., A Aeolian 
| Fantasia 11mi T. F 


[Ricercar) 12 mi T., F 


| 


| 
| 


Toccata, G 
| Vacant 


Fantasia ut sol fa mi 
Fantasia, G 


| Fantasia a 4, D minor 


Erbarm dich mein O Herr(e) 
Gott, three pairs of verses, 
E Phrygian 


Nu[n] freut euch lieben lie- 


ben Christen, 3 verses, G 
Mixolydian 


| Da pacem Domine in diebus | 


nostris, G Dorian 


Wir glauben all’ an einen | 
Gott, verses 2-4, D Dorian | 


[Echo] Fantasia a 4, C 


| Fantasia a 4, G 


Mein junges Leben hat ein 


End(t), 6 verses, D minor 


| Hymn”. 

| The 

| Hymnal) 

| S. 
S 


Bach, 
(Peters 


ls. 


““Luther’s 


See 
English 


S. (4 verses). Cf. 


prelude 
2067: 
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Number 
| 
pe 3 10 | ” 
| 
5 | 18 | ” 
8 | 35 | 
9 | 38 
10 | 41 | 
| line 
12 44 (Giovanni Ta. II. 21 
| Gabrieli} 
13 | 47 | > > 22 
14 | 50 | a. Il. 23 y 
15 53» Ta. Il. 24 
| line 2 
16 | 56 
| 
18 67, ” 
| line 2 | 
19 | | » | 
20 | 74 | Johann Pieters | S.28 
21 | 80-86) 
23 | 95 | | 
24 | 105 | S.2 
26 | 128 | . 
| 
| | | 
ped 27 | 133 ” 
| 
28 | 140 | 
| | volume 9) 
30 | 156 
| 4 
d 
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Number | Page Composer Title Concordance 
| 
: 32 | 172, | Pietro Philippi Pasamezzo Italia, G minor — 1.76 (bars 1-5) 
| line 3 | 
33 | 173 Fantasia ut re mi fa sol la, G 
Mixolydian 
34 | 177 [Sweelinck | Wo Gott der Her{r) nicht bey | S. 
| uns helt [halt], 2 verses, G | Cf. Bach, chorale- 
Dorian cantatas 178 
and 114, also 73 
35 180 | Allein zu di(e)r, Her{r} Jesu | S. 
Christ, A Aeolian Cf. Bach, chorale- 
cantata 33 
36 182 | ‘Ach Gott vom Himmel sieh | S. 
darein, 3 verses, A Phrygian | Cf. Bach, chorale- 
caatata 2 
37 188 | Johann Pieters Pavan Philippi, G | S. appendix. 
| Cf. T.85 (first 
half of no. 37) 
38 195 ” | Es[t-]ce Mars?, 7 verses, C Cf. T.148 (The 
new Sahoo) 
39 201 ” Christe quy lux es et dies, 3 | S. 
verses, G Dorian 
40 205 ” Ich ruf(f) zu dir, 4 verses, D | S. 
| Dorian Cf. Bach, chorale- 
cantata 177 
| passim 
41 211 ” Puer nobis nascitur, 4 verses, | (Not the carol in 


Piae Cantiones) 


43 


44 


45 


218 


| 223 


226 


Pieter Philips 


| Pieter Philips 


Le Rossignol di Orlando 
Lasso intavolata de Pieter 
Philips, C 

Chi fara sede al cielo di Ales- 
sandro Striggio intav. de 
Pieter Philips, C 

| Eust ...a § [another 

transcription], C 

| Pavan doloroso, C 


T.86 


T.78 


T.80; Berlin 
Offentl. Wis- 
sensch. Bibl., 
Mus. ms. 40,316, 


Galliard doloroso, C 


3 
| T.81; Berlin Ib. 


40, 316, 5 


234 


| 240 
251 
261 


| Ich fuhr mich iiber Rheine, 6 
| verses, C 

| Fantasia a 4, A Phrygian 

| Soll es sein, 8 verses, C 


| [Air and Variations, 3 verses, | 


C) 


S.5 


IOI 
a : 
2 
“a 
C 
| 
we 
| | 
| 
| 
i 
47 | | Johann Pieters 
49 | L S. 
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Number Page | Composer | Title Concordance 
| | 
| | 
51 264 | D{octor) Bull) Bonni swet Robin, 3 verses, | Cf. T.128 and 
| D Aeolian ADD. MS. 23, 
| 623, no. 3 
52 | 268 Guilles Farnaby Kempes Moris, 2 verses, D | T.293 (Muscadin) 
| Backeler in Musick | Aeolian Cf. T.19 
53 270, | Richard Farnaby | Filet Stret, C T.149 (Nobody's 
line 3 Jig) 
54 275 [Orlando Gibbons] | [The Queen’s Command], 2 | P.20, etc. 
verses, C 
55 278 [Courante, 
56 278, [March, D} 
line 5 
57 280 O Neybor Robert (tune and 
variations), D minor 
58 | 283 | Robin [Hood], 6 verses, G | Tune: cf. Ravens- 
Aeolian croft, Pammelia 
(1603) 
59 | 286 A toy, G Cf. T.20 
(coranto) 
60 287, | [Courante, C) 
line 2 | 
61 288 | D{octor] Biull) [Dr. Bull’s Greef, tune and | Cf. T.190 (Jig, 
florid variation, G) anon., tune 
only); Cosyn 89 
(different 
variation) 
62 | 290 | Leonardus | Mall Sims, D minor Cf. T.16 (anon.) 
| Wooddeson or 28 (Giles 
Farnaby) ; 
30, 486, 0; 
36, 661, 32. But 
also 30, 486, 22 
| (Wantonseason) 
63 292 de la Barre Courante, D 
64 294 Courante (and variation), A | 
minor 
65 296 | de la Barre Autre Courante (and Varia- 
tion) D minor 
66 298 ” Courante (and Variation), D 
| minor 
67 300 Gautier Courante (and Variations), D 
minor 
68 302 Courante, D minor 
| line 5 | 
69 304 | Ballard Courante, D minor 
70 | 306 La Vigor, D minor 
71 | 308 | MW. (? Lucidor eins fiiss von pfaf, 
tune and Variations), D minor 
72 310 Pieter Cornet | Tantum ergo, A minor 
73 | 313 » | Fantasia, D minor 
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| 


| 
Number | Page | Composer Title Concordance 
74 | 316 Che fa [Dance], A minor 
75 | 318 | [Caccini-Philips} Amarilli, G minor T.82 
76 | 320, | Toccata 2di T., G Dorian 
line 2 
77 | 322 Toccata ?1mi Toni, D minor 
78 324 Toccata [1omi] T., A minor 
79 | 326 Fantasia, A minor 
80 | 329 Fragments 
81 330 Corante, A Aeolian 
(unfinished) 
82 | Sarabande, A minor 
| (unfinished) 
A2 I 1 | [? Erbach) [(opening torn) ? Toccata], D 
minor 
2 2, | Christian Erbach | Toccata [2di] T., G minor D.16 
| line 3 | 
3 | § | (? Erbach] | Toccata 3ii T., E Phrygian 
4 6 | Christian Erbach | Toccata 4ti T., E Phrygian 
5 7 ” Fuga 1mi T., D Dorian 
6 8 ” Fantasia di {imi} T., G 
Dorian 
7 9, | [Fantasia], A Aeolian 
line 3 
8 10 Canzon, E Phrygian 
9 11 | C. Efrbach) Ricercar 5ti T., F 
10 12, | ” Canzon 6ti T., F 
line 4 | 
| ” | Ricercar 7mi T., G Mixo- 
line 3 | lydian 
12 | 15 | ” Canzon, 8vi T., G Mixolydian 
13 16, | Giovanni Gabrieli | Ricercar 9ni T., A Aeolian | 
line 4 | 
14 19 | Canzon, G minor | 
15 21 Tarquinio Merula Toccata 2di T., D Aeolian 
16 23 | Exercises 
17 24 Canzon, G Mixolydian 
18 25 | Signor Tarquinio | Un cromatico overo Cap- 
Merula riccio, Imo Tuone (ut re 
| mi etc.), D minor 
19 27 (| Intonatione cromatica dell 3 
Tuono, G minor 
20 29 Intonatio cromatica dell 4to 
| Tono, A minor 
21 29, | | Preludium rmi Toni, D minor 
line 4 
22 31 Intonatio cromatica dell gni 
T., A minor 
23 32 | Exercises 
24 33 | [Merula} | Canzon, C [La Marcha} Il _ Libro 
| | delle Canz. a 4 
| | voci (1615) 
25 35 | [? Merula] | Canzon, C ? 2do Libro 
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Number | Page Composer Title Concordance 
The tenth Pavan 
26 37 William Birde Pavane, (?) Mr. W. Petre, G = 
Angioss | — [Petre]: P. 2-3, 
27 | 39 William Birde | Galliardo, G minor | Nevill 39-40, 
etc. 
28 | 40 | Dr. Bull Galliardo, D minor P. 15, T.185 
29 41 Orlando Gibbons | Galliardo, C P. 16 
30 42, | William Birde Preludium, G minor P. 1; 30, 485, no. 
line 5 | 22 
31 43 ” | Pavana, The Earl of Salis- 
| bury, A minor 
32 | 43, | ” | Galliardo, A minor | B. 6-7, ote. 
| line 3 | 
33 43, Galliardo secundo, Miss Mary | P. 8 
| line 5 | | Brownlo, A minor 
34 44 | Doctor Bull Preludium, G P. 9, etc. 
35 | 45 | Orlando Gibbons | Preludium, G P. 21, etc. 
36 46 | ” | The Lord of Salisbury, his 
Pavin, A minor P. 18-109, etc. 
” Galliardo, A minor 
38 | 49 | ” Galliardo, D minor (ending: | Cosyn 62 
Finis coronat opus) G.II1.7 
39 51 | ” Galliardo, D minor (Not in G.) 
49 | 52, | [Orlando Gibbons] | [Whoop, dome noharm, good G.Il.2. Cf. MS. 
line 3 man: 3 verses, G Mixolydian}]) 30, 486, no. 10 
(tune) 
41 53 | ” [The Hunts up: tune and Cosyn 56, etc. 
variations, C Mixolydian| G.11.6 
42 58, | ” [Almaine, G, 4 verses] G.1.3 
line 3 
43 59 | William Birde Fantasia, G T.261, etc. 
44 63-4 ” Fantasia, C _ Nevill 29 (prob- 


able string-con- 
sort original not 
extant) 


Let us now consider this multitude of instances as historical music for a 
maturing composer of 1630, with such cross-references as may be worth noting 
to-day. The Sweelinck selection shows a balance of toccatas and fantasias, 
on the one hand, and variations on the other. The toccatas seem now docu- 
ments in volubility, whether by bravura or ready imitation; the record of an 
essential but preparatory stage of extemporization on the organ, the sense of 
structure being confined to a wayward series of harmonic progressions inter- 
spersed (as in nos. 5 and 6) with an insistent but nugatory Point. The fantasias 
were the most vigorous approach to fugue yet known to music, but Sweelinck’s 
perpetual abandonment of the original rhythmic impact of his subject at the 
later stages of his fantasias, in favour of a barely melodic delivery at half-speed, 
seems now a froward retention of a structural device regardless of texture, and 
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a confusion of genuinely polyphonic appeal with soi-disant contrapuntal 
variations on a set cantus. In the chromatic fantasia (16), the semitonal 
texture supplies a perceptible adhesive to the organization of theme, which is 
far more trenchant than in Erbach’s unruffled chromatic fantasia on a similar 
subject (D.2) or in Bull’s typical memorial tribute to Sweelinck (23,623, no. 19; 
S.71), with its heady bravura taking the place of counterpoint midway. (It is 
inconceivable that no. 16 here was written by Bull, who is strangely accounted 
the author in a copy of the fantasia which opens a set of otherwise genuine- 
sounding Bull pieces in German tablature.*) 

The chorale and song-variations, however, suggest that Sweelinck was 
happier in exploring the reverberations of an established stretch of melody in 
one set style after another, in continuity with keyboard development from 
Antonio de Cabezén to Gibbons, with the lute composers in the background or 
foreground. The chorale-variations stabilize an often stilted line-by-line poly- 
phonic treatment, with one voice isolating the chorale at half speed in each verse. 
The four verses of “Ich ruf zu dir’ (40) are thus distinct, apart from being 
soprano, tenor or bass cantus, but they never catch the ear as Bach’s poignant 
setting in The little Organ Book does, not to mention the rich sonority of the 
more comparable and spacious chorus of cantata 177. No. 34 may similarly be 
set beside the varied A ffekten of cantatas 178 and 73. For the incisive fugue and 
challenging semantic bass of Bach’s organ credo, ‘‘Wir glauben’’ (Catechism 
Preludes), Sweelinck’s leisurely four verses (28) offer no anticipation at all. 

The song-variations (31, 38, 47, 49) gain more swing, inevitably, and each 
verse has some textural identity, but there are too many variations, at least 
for listeners-only. Historically, “Est-ce Mars’’ (38) and its tune recur ubiqui- 
tously, from the Farnaby setting cited, hinting at an English origin, to the 
political (resistance-movement) accent of Valerius’ “‘Book of ‘memory’’.® 
Musically it seems likely that Sweelinck has here set an English but popular 
hornpipe tune for the benefit of the casual visitor to Amsterdam cathedral. 
Philips’ Pavan (37) was a popular refrain of another sort, set by Morley and 
Valerius.* Sweelinck has not merely added another complete verse. He has 
replaced Philips’ wayward ornamental style by more regular and pervading 
figures, thus exhibiting his versatile but controlled technique. 

Among Sweelinck’s contemporaries and successors, Gabrieli, Erbach and 
Cornet, with the anonymous writer of Ar. 81-84, form a group, as exponents 
of fantasia and toccata. Erbach’s fugue thrives too easily, for my ears, on a 
subject with a rhythmic or sequential figure. Cornet’s example (73) is 


* Vienna State Library, 17,771. No. 2 in this set, a short chromatic fantasia, is similar in 
style to the example printed by Seiffert on account of its titular connection with a “‘fugue’’ (i.e. 
a subject?) by Sweelinck. 

5 Cf. N. Vallet, Paradisus musicus (lute-book), bks. 1 (63) and 2 (34, 36); A. Valerius, Neder- 
landschte Gedench-clanch, p. 164 (tune: “‘Isser yemant uyt oost-Indien gekomen’’—‘‘Is there any one 
from the East Indies ?’’—or ‘‘Est-ce le grand Dieu des alarmes’’); and violin variations (1615) on 
“the English Mars” by Nicholas Bleyer of Biickeburg (Organum, III, 27), which confirm the 
English origin. See F. van Duyse, La melodie “‘Est-ce Mars’’ (Brussels). The words, however, 
have been found in a hand-written poem by the Flemish poetess Anna Bijns, dated around 1540. 

* Cf. Morley, Consort Lessons (1599), Valerius, p. 136, and W. Swart, Der Lust-Hof der niewe 
Musycke (1603), p. 38. The last two to differing pious words. 
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paralleled by another at Christ Church, Oxford (MS. 89, p. 335). Merula 
displays the light canzon, vocal but playable, and chromaticism (A2, 18 and 
probably 19-22 also). The gravity of no. 21, quoted below, is impressive. 
Its first bar exactly echoes Merulo’s Toccata no. 2 on the first Tone; so what 
do you know? Tagliapetra (vol. 6) quotes a sonata crommatica by Merula. 


Al 


N10 Pantasia 3ij Toni 


Tarquinio Merula 


(?Merula) 


T 

In the French group (Ar. 63-70) “De la Barre” may have been Charles 
Henry, transcriber of the “Chanson Louis XIII” popularized by Kreisler’s 
here unequivocal ‘‘arrangement’’—it appears, demonstratively, in the course of 
Mersenne, Harmonie universelle (V1. 391)—but the courtier scarcely survives 
as a composer. Ballard was his publisher, and Constantin Huygens, diplo- 
matist, correspondent and arch-copyist, a possible link with the Netherlands. 
“Gautier’’ may have been Denis Gaulthier the lutenist, whose considerable 
output is mainly in manuscript. All these courantes have a fatal family like- 
ness, both to each other and to those of Bull (23, 623) or Gibbons (G.1)._ Perhaps 
this partly accounts for Weckmann’s ‘‘vollends schrankenlos’’ script, as Seiffert 
terms it, at this point; the inclusion being due to personal influence at Copen- 
hagen, rather than musical interest. 


N° 64 Courante (and Variation) 


4 


= 

Az 

N° 8 Canzon N° 14 Canzon 

N° 18 Un Cromatico ov vero Capriccio imo Tuone 

‘ NO 21 Praludium 

x 

“4 N° 67 

[Pde la Barre) Gautier 

N° 69 Courante N°70 La Vigor 
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Of the English composers, Philips is introduced for his well-known but now 
rather neglected Pavana’ and Galliardo doloroso, the Pavane, op. I (1580 in 
Tregian) which Sweelinck could not resist editing and expanding, and three 
transcriptions. The choice of the last seems odd. Most of the other English- 
born composers are favoured for their variations on popular song- or dance- 
tunes, ranging from the minimum two verses to the plenitude of Gibbons’ 
“Hunts up” (A2.41), but all conspicuous for their swinging tunes. The first 
of these, Bull’s ‘Bonny sweet Robin” raises the question of text. The copy 
in 23, 623 corresponds, but in the longer Tregian version, attributed to Giles 
Farnaby, a more virtuoso style is discernible. The comparative order of verses 
is: Weckmann, I, 2a, 3, 4; Tregian, 1, 4, 2b, 3, 5. Apparently in a later 
version Bull (or Farnaby: cf. ““Daphne’’, finale) put the ‘‘thumping’’ no. 4 
early, worked up no. 2, and followed 3 with the sweep of a new verse on a 
18/16 background. The original order has something to be said for it. The 
(to us) fresh variation for ‘““Dr. Bull’s Grief’ (61) is in Bull’s bravura manner.® 

The title of the uproarious ‘“‘Kemp’s Morris’’ (52) alludes to the histrionic 
struggle of a once favourite ‘‘comedian”’ to drive away the wolf that haunts the 
approach of an actor’s old age (see note 8). The sequel, “Fleet Street’’, has 
a fresh, presumably ironical-topical, title for the ubiquitous Whitsun morris- 
tune known as “‘Nobody’s Jig’, here given in its midland version. It was 
probably associated once upon a time with Pickelherring, a character in the 
Revesby folk-play, or some such roister-doister. Sweelinck was captivated by 
the tune in Richard Farnaby’s nimble and polyphonic grasp. So with Wood- 
son’s ‘‘Mall Sims’’ (62), musically an all-pervasive tune, set to keyboard, lute 
(Vallet op. cit.), strings (Morley, Rossiter) and Valerian verse. After Giles 
Farnaby’s familiar version, the fresh opening bass and the soaring third bar 
(cf. 30, 486, no. 22) are the chief interest. Valerius probably took his bass, 
with other matter, from the Friesche Lusthof (1621) of J. J. Starter, who had 


7“Cromatica pavana’’ in an anonymous lute version (without the variants to each phrase). 
See David Lumsden, English lute music. 

*“*Bonny sweet Robin” (to Queen Elizabeth I) was Robert, Earl of Leicester, whose fatal 
ambition to be king as well as emancipator of Holland brought ruin on him, and left his army and 
‘suite stranded. The last included the famous ‘“‘Leicester’’ Players, led by William Kemp (who 
became Shakespeare’s first contemplated Touchstone but later withdrew). After the débAcle, 
they had to shift for themselves by producing their jigs, or rudely mimed aftermaths to ballads, 
from place to place. No doubt, some of the tunes were remembered in Holland, and there is a 
significant sneering reference to Kemp’s travels in Weelkes’ ‘Since Robin Hood’, in the 1608 
Airs, introducing one version of ‘‘Nobody’s Jig’’ and ‘“‘Watkins ale’. The English army were 
rescued by Lord Willoughby in a notable ‘“‘Dunkirk’’ movement, celebrated in a “‘welcome-home”’ 
ballad to the Jig-tune “‘Rowland”’, which Byrd, an Englishman before he was a political Catholic, 
could not resist expanding (Nevill 33). Valerius annexed it later. 

“‘Kemp’s Morris” (52) must refer, however, to a much later occasion, a ‘‘benefit’”’ tour of a month 
which Kemp, now ageing and impoverished, staged from London to Norwich. He challenged 
whoever he met to dance with him, and claimed a record total dancing time (nine days) in his 
braggart Kemp's Nine Days’ wonder . . . in his late Morris (1600). (Cf. Noyes’ more sober narra- 
tive, Companion of a mile.) Kemp or his taborer must have favoured the tune associated here 
with his tour. It is so far a rare example of a known morris-tune of the period. Too much of a 
sheer mime to be a stage Fool, Kemp found his level, and here comes into musical history as a 
genius loci. In the performance of our no. 52, the keynote must be an overwhelming vitality, 
as for a processional morris, or solo-jig. Valerius knew the tune as ‘‘English foulle”’ (i.e. the 
lark) or ‘“Walsch Wallineken”’, and set it to liberationist words. (I am indebted to Miss Margaret 
Dean-Smith for this account of Kemp’s background. See also C. R. Baskervill, Elizabethan 


Jig, on jigs per se.) 
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come over to Amsterdam as a boy, the son of Brownist exiles. Valerius was 
thus a receiver of many English tunes in the patriotic-Calvinist cause which 
reverberated so strikingly for the second edition (ed. P. J. Meertens and others), 
published in almost open defiance of the conqueror in 1942-43, as it had been 
first in 1626. 

These tunes in the English variation-sets are noticeably dance-tunes rather 
than songs. Whether Sweelinck knew them through a Kemp or a Starter, or 
some directly keyboard version, he picked them out from the numerous sets 
which he surely encountered in some source (the lost virginal book of the Earl 
of Leicester, perhaps) which he shared, unawares, with Tregian. When we 
turn back the page, however, the magisterial stroke of its abundant variations 
exposes the more haphazard English methods of thematic extension. 

The altogether untitled ‘“‘Queen’s Command”’ (54) is in fact a plain intro- 
duction to Orlando Gibbons (the appearance of whose name over the copy in 
the printed Parthenia, where confusion was most unlikely, rules out the “Bull” 
of the late copy in B.M. 31, 723, referred there to ‘‘a M.S. of 1657’’). It is 
confirmed by the more workmanlike ‘““‘Whoop do me no harm” and the highly 
developed “Hunts up” of A2 (40, 41). Instead of variations, Byrd has two 
fantasias to follow, one an old warhorse—the only English fantasia surviving 
now in four MS. copies—and the other a surprising choice, an early arrangement 
of a string fantasia (on internal evidence). Round these group themselves a 
few Pavans and Galliards and Preludes, most, it would seem, taken from 
Parthenia, which would make the omission of any Gibbons fantasia unexpected. 
No. 38 implies (for posterity) a knowledge of Cosyn’s Virginal Book. I cannot 
place no. 39.° 


N° 39 Galliardo Orlando Gibbons 


Weckmann’s own modest venture (AI, 71) is in the variation class. The 


N° 71(?) Lucidor eins Fiiss der Pfaf 


[Weck mann has written bars 8 and 4 at double speed] 


provenance of its rude title has so far escaped me: I can find no helpful reference 
to the unmistakable ‘‘Lucidor’’ in any dictionary, or in Valerius and other 
Dutch tune-collectors. With it go the anonymous 57 and 58 (v. infra). The 
melancholy an extended “Robin Hood”’, in a vague but definite enough relation 


* It is not in Cosyn’s Virginal Book or in any other of the recognized Gibbons sources in 
London or Oxford, or in the Glyn edition, or in Byrd. 
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to a folk-song that appears in Pammelia, might be anybody’s work. There is 
a curiously analogous set in the major in Forster’s Virginal Book. The tune 
of no. 50 opens in the same way as ‘“‘Windeken daer het bosch” in Valerius, 


but then diverges. The set is elementary. Of the dainty trifles, no. 59 shows, 
as against T.20, a fresh half-beat movement in the penultimate bar against 
a plain “God save the Queen” in R.H. Nos. 55, 56 are appreciable miniatures, 


followed by a second courante in D. The hexachord fantasia (33) is new to me, 


Al 
N83 Fantasia Ut re mi fa sol la 


but no listener will bother to identify this further example of a tedious 
schedule. No. 44, in the arrangement class, is quite otiose to-day. If its 
opening, cited below, is familiar to some reader, it may suggest a fresh contact. 
Its obscure title, baffling far better scribes than myself, resembles ‘‘East aurora 
luce Marc.”’. 


The French, then, for graceful modish dances, the English for the brave 
ornamentation of vernacular melody, sophisticated dance and vocal pieces. 
The remainder only for fantasia or toccata, except for Sweelinck himself. The 
“strays” are the “Robin Hood” set, odd dances, and short fantasias, none 
important. The Weckmann collection will be remembered for its reflection 
of more and less characteristic or promising trends in keyboard writing, as they 
appeared to a creative observer, the most fertile instrumental composer of his 
time. 


1° This may be ascribed to Tomkins, in so far as he himself mentions a set of this title under his 
name (see the Musica Britannica edition of his keyboard music) and there is no other such set 
extant outside Forster’s book. But such identifications by default need internal corroboration. 
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The Role of Duothematicism in the Evolution of 
Sonata Form 
BY 
RUDOLPH RETI 


A TECHNICAL feature which has proved most significant in the development of 
musical form during the last few centuries was the step from one theme to two 
or more themes in a musical piece, such as a movement of a symphony, sonata, 
etc. For this idea of a second theme, although in the beginning it did not much 
change the size and impact of a sonata, nevertheless embodied one of the 
greatest, and in its effect most far-reaching, principles of musical architecture ; 
namely the principle of building extended musical forms in which entirely 
contrasting thoughts converge into an artistically united design. Thus the 
“second theme” became the structural pivot, by means of which the gigantic 
symphonic forms of Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Berlioz, Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky and others became possible. In fact the wonders of the classic- 
romantic and in some respect even of the modern musical epoch are thinkable 
only through the invention, as it were, of duothematicism. Yet it is surprising 
how comparatively little attention is given in historical research to the essence 
of this matter and what scanty space and effort is allotted to the investigation 
and evaluation of this problem. 

The roots of duothematicism as a compositional idea reach back untraceably 
into early times. A certain type of sixteenth-century motet, for instance, 
consisted of a succession of various independent musical groups (thus different 
“thematic sections’) held together merely by the continuing text—a scheme, 
however, which composers later tried to unify through a kind of motivic tech- 
nique. Naturally, these structures are in a technical sense still very remote 
from those which we regard in classical and in our own music as “second 
themes”, although they may have originated from a similar artistic and 
ideological impulse. 

Attempting to trace the origins of second themes in our modern sense—apart 
fron the impossibility of locating the emergence of such general and gradually 
growing phenomena with any accuracy—a difficulty in terminology arises. 
In the sonata scheme, as it developed during the eighteenth century, the 
term ‘‘second theme”’ was attributed to a new musical group which in the course 
of the exposition appeared at certain places and in certain keys. However, 
in retrospective musicological research the latter features: a certain architec- 
tural location and a certain key, were almost regarded as the main character- 
istics, while the quality of being a really new, a “second” thought was given 
minor attention. Thus, in order to endow the second theme with a long and 
noble pedigree, scholars examining compositions from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century not only like to call any new phrase, any change in rhythm, 
accent or figuration a second theme, but also classify as ‘‘second theme’ any 
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group or section, even if it more or less repeats a preceding statement, provided 
that the section appears within the frame of the work at a place and in a key 
corresponding to those of later real second themes. In historical treatises 
one may thus discover “‘second themes’”’ as far back as Corelli and his contem- 
poraries up to D. Scarlatti, G. B. Sammartini and others, that seem to be more 
musicological than musical realities. 

A passage from the sinfonia (overture) to the opera La Palladio triumfante 
(composed in 1720) by the Austrian court composer Francesco Conti is quoted in 
Botstiber’s Geschichte der Ouverture, and later often requoted by others, as one 
of the earliest examples, if not the very earliest, of a second theme in the 
symphonic realm. 


Conti 


However, these few bars hardly seem to represent a convincing example of a 
second theme—nor even of a second theme in its infant stage. Being inter- 
jected between two identical groups that conclude the main theme, moreover 
merely forming a slightly varied repetition of two previous bars, they simply 
constitute a somewhat differently figurated ‘‘continuation”, an annexe, 
codetta, or whatever we may call it, within the first and only thematic section. 
Here we are back at that afore-mentioned dilemma which accompanies any 
inquiry into these early second themes over a long period. The almost insoluble 
question is: when should we start to call a continuing group a second theme? 
Hew far must the differentiation, the “‘contrast’’ go to justify the label ‘‘second 
theme’’, and how can a definition of the latter’s nature be given? Naturally, 
second themes did not appear clearly and at once in a certain work of a certain 
composer or a certain school of composers. When some composers began to 
introduce something bordering on a second theme, others still clung to the one- 
theme idea. Moreover, composers who did introduce second themes in some of 


1 The distinction described above corresponds vaguely to the half-identical, yet half-contrasting 
terms ‘‘second subject’’ and “‘second theme’’. Nevertheless, the different meanings of the two 
terms were never clearly defined, as analysts use them interchangeably (just as the perhaps 
slightly stricter German terms “‘Seitensatz’’ and “‘zweites Thema’’). 
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their works returned to unithematicism in others. And even with regard to a 
period when the method of building a sonata exposition from groups of a clearly 
different character was already in full swing, as in Haydn’s symphonic and 
chainber music, it is often very questionable which of the differing groups, or 
whether any group, should be considered the “second theme’’—unless one 
wishes, as is so often the case, to evaluate a composition according to a theo- 
retically established scheme instead of drawing the scheme from the living 
composition. Indeed, viewed from the vantage point of to-day and on the 
basis of our present knowledge, it seems almost incomprehensible that duo- 
thematicism became a reality only in such a lengthy, laborious evolution, 
during which it was repeatedly introduced, abandoned and reintroduced. 
What was the reason for this mysterious struggle over a structural device that 
to us seems so self-explanatory ? 

To answer this question we must keep in mind that the inclusion of diverse 
musical sections within a compositional unit, much as the demand for variety 
may call for it, is still fraught with a certain danger—namely, a break in the 
work’s structural unity. Therefore, if second themes were to be introduced 
at all—and the urge toward them seemed irresistible—something had to be 
done, some compositional method had to be invented to make them acceptable, 
to “‘legalize’’ them, from an artistic point of view. The method invented was 
the motivic or thematic technique (the two terms are hardly ever differentiated ; 
we shall return to this later). Thus far the problem would seem fairly simple 
and, at least on the surface, familiar to anyone with some historical knowledge. 
But delving deeper into the matter, complications of various kinds arise. 
For ‘“‘motivic technique’’, though invariably referred to in theoretical treatises, 
is still a somewhat fluctuating term, signifying structural ideas of such different 
nature and degree that it is difficult to ascribe a definite, well-defined meaning 
to it. Again it seems, a difference, if not confusion, in terminology obscures 
the problem.? Nevertheless, if the question of the ‘‘second theme”’ is to be 
answered at all, an attempt to clarify this meaning cannot be avoided. 

After quoting the Conti example and one or two others of a similar type, 
historians in demonstrating early second themes usually turn to the so-called 
Pergolesi trio-sonatas. These sonatas were allegedly composed in 1731, and 
two or three of them contain something like second themes. However, as 
recent research has compellingly proved,’ these sonatas were neither written 
by Pergolesi nor at his time, but some decades later. 

Nevertheless, second themes did emerge, though a little later, in sonata 
expositions of other composers. In Fig. 2 an example is quoted from a sym- 
phony by Georg Monn (composed in 1740), which furnishes a fairly good 


2 Above all, the term motif itself is applied to different conceptions. In the first place ‘‘motif”’ 
is often used as signifying the smallest structural unit (usually of the length of a bar). Though 
in this sense frequently recurring in structural analyses and textbooks, the logic and usefulness 
of this terminology are questionable. However, in a more proper sense, as it also corresponds to 
the use in the fine arts and literature, any melodic, harmonic or even rhythmical feature, which 
through reiteration and variation furthers the course and unity of the composition, may be called 
a motif. In our present inquiry ‘‘motif’ is used in this latter sense. 

* Compare the highly interesting articles by Frank Walker and C. L. Cudworth in Music & 
Letters, Octcber, 1949, which describe the forgery. 
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illustration of the type then in use. Looking, however, for a motivic tie between 
the two themes—unless one wishes to regard the steady rhythm of the accom- 
panying quavers as a common feature (a very loose affinity indeed)—there is 
hardly any connection discernible. (In this respect, by the way, the situation 
is similar to that in the sonatas wrongly attributed to Pergolesi.) Compared 
to the Conti example, this appears as an advanced stage: a clear second theme 
emerges, yet the two themes being thematically unconnected do not create any 
architectural unity in a higher sense. 


Again a different picture, in fact, already a rather intricate stage of struc- 
tural connection between different themes can be found in an example that is 
taken from a sonata for piano (the second of the so-called Wiirttemberg 
sonatas) by Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach (composed in 1744). 


CPE. Bach 
ist theme 2nd theme 
— 


Under Fig. 3 the beginnings of the first and second themes from the first 
movement are quoted. As the corresponding brackets show, the motivic 
detail, the smallest particles, are identical in both themes or, to be precise, 
the second theme is built from particles which are the exact inversions (melodi- 
cally, not rhythmically) of those from the first theme. That this is, as just 
explained, an affinity centred on particles alone, while the actual lines of the 
themes have nothing in common, should be firmly kept in mind in view of what 
will be demonstrated presently. 

The examples described so far have not contributed much to the lessening 
of our dilemma. For either the second themes lack the nature and effect of 
genuine second themes (as in the Conti example) and are but continuations, 
often actually variants, of preceding groups; or they are truly new, “‘con- 
trasting”’ thoughts, but then either lack amy structural connection to their first 
themes (as in the Monn example and innumerable later second themes up to 
Clementi) ; or there is a connection, but one that is based exclusively on these 
small motivic particles, and though these do establish a kind of structural 
affinity, it is an affinity that must still be considered relatively loose. 

However, the concept of thematic technique includes still another, more 
complex structural phenomenon, and with this we touch upon the decisive 
point in our inquiry—a phenomenon which, although it developed into one of 
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the fundamental form-building elements in music, has only recently begun to 
be examined in musicological research. To make this clear, it might be advis- 
able first to give an example of the phe aomenon in question from the time of 
its full bloom, and thereupon to elaborate on its origin and implications. To 
demonstrate this we may even choose rather than an actual “‘second theme” 
two themes from different movements of one work, Beethoven’s last piano 
Sonata, opus IIT. 


Beethoven 
ist movement 2nd movement 


These themes from the two movements of the sonata, which in the genera 
view are considered two entirely independent, self-contained musical utterances 
are, as the notes in bold print show, stili tied together by a surprising inner 
affinity. This affinity, however, is not brought about by a specifically motivic 
technique, that is, by employing common particles. Rather some “inner 
contours” of the themes in question, contours of their full melodic ideas, are 
identical. But the importance of the example lies in the fact that, brief as it 
is, it may serve as an illustration of a widely valid, though hitherto little 
examined structural method, by means of which architectural coherence is 
established in many of the works that form the great musical literature. Here 
a structural device of fundamental significance is seen at work that must be 
added to the list of devices constituting what we call “thematic technique’. 
And with this we may venture an answer to our present problem—the problem 
of the second theme. The search for a second theme within the sonata scheme 
was so long and painful for the very reason that it could not become effective 
until a device was found by which architectural unity was established between 
different groups not merely by common moftivic particles but by those, almost 
hidden, common thematic contours. Naturally, in practice the two methods 
may often flow into each other. There is no accurate distinction between a 
phrase being an accessory ‘‘particie’’ or an actual part and expression of a fuil 
melodic line. Yet in principle there is a fundamental difference between the 
two. And while ‘‘motivic’” coherence (that is through particles alone) estab- 
lishes some, and usvally easily traceable, connections between different groups 
or sections, ‘‘thematic’’ consistency (that is through inner contours of the actual 
melodic lines) creates an affinity which, as it is hidden beneath a contrasting 
surface, may yield an even stronger effect. 

Now it must be remembered that musical theory in the modern sense is a 
much more recent development than the great musical practice it describes. 
Thus the existence of this structural phenomenon has long remained unexplored 
and, as it were, unnoticed. Some isolated examples which should have pointed 
to it are found dispersed in the theoretical treatises of Vincent d’Indy, Riemann 
and others, and more recently of Schenker and Engelsmann. The latter comes 
closest to the core of the idea, at least in his theoretical and esthetic evaluation, 
though less in his practical examples, where he almost invariably returns to the 
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motivic rather than thematic approach. Moreover, he views the idea as 
pertaining exclusively to Beethoven’s technique. A first systematic demon- 
stration of the phenomenon as an architectural principle was given, as this 
writer permits himself to mention, in a treatise of his own. There the idea 
and nature of the phenomenon in its historical, technical and esthetic implica- 
tions are pursued. However, the question to whom credit must be given for 
the introduction of the phenomenon in the specific form it assumed, and in the 
specific technique by which it was applied, during the symphonic period of 
which it became one of the architectural impulses, was not there dealt with. 
This shall be the task of the remainder of this investigation. 


During the first half of the eighteenth century the structural devices which 
according to current terminology constitute motivic technique had gradually 
been developed in the works of the Italian, Austrian, Mannheim and North 
German schools of preclassical composers. In Haydn’s music this technique 
reached its first full bloom. Yet the question whether it was also ‘Father 
Haydn” who developed the technique of those thematic “‘contours’’, which 
later proved so significant in the furthering of musical architecture, has pro- 
bably to be answered in the negative. Nonetheless, a brief examination of 
Haydn’s music with regard to this point proves highly interesting. 

Haydn’s never ceasing search for a definitive form of sonata exposition is 
strikingly seen from the very beginning of his amazing compositional evolution. 
In this, however, notwithstanding his other admirable achievements, he did not 
succeed, even, we dare say, in his own opinion. His attitude toward ‘‘second 
themes’’ is particularly revealing in this respect. In his earliest period, for 
instance in his first quartets, he quite often employs—though this fact is 
frequently overlooked—treal second themes. But he is not satisfied and does 
not develop the idea further. Though he does not give up second themes 
entirely, he indulges at least as often in outspoken and intentional unithematic 
expositions. But still another pattern becomes one of his frequent and most 
interesting architectural concepts—especially in his piano and chamber music 
—namely a continuous and unschematic succession of different groups of which 
none retains much weight over the others, none as it were being the actual 
“theme’’. (By the way, to force these different groups, as is so often done, 
into a theoretical strait-jacket of ‘‘first theme, bridge, codetta, second theme, 
transition, epilogue’, or the like, is highly artificial, to say the least, and by 
no means furthers the understanding of the composition.) However, Haydn 
does not seem satisfied with this type as a definitive form either. Therefore he 
resorts to a fourth concept, about which much has been written and said; 
namely, he reintroduces the first theme toward the end of the exposition, 
usually transposed and with slight changes, as in many of his last symphonies 
(a scheme anticipated by C. P. E. Bach). To call this reiterated first theme the 
second theme and to glibly state “‘the second theme enters” when the first is 
heard again, is of course a questionable (almost comical) terminology. The 


* The Thematic Process in Music (Macmillan, New York). 
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simple fact is that Haydn with all his motivic skill never found in his concept 
of a sonata exposition formed by different groups, the proper scheme in which 
the idea of structural unity seemed sufficiently integrated. Thus he tried to 
return to a form without an actual second theme, the unification of which he 
meant to bring about by the reiteration of the first theme—a concept which 
was never adopted by the evolution. And although he succeeded, as he 
matured, and through his ever increasing mastery of motivic technique, in 
forging his works into a persuasive structural whole, he still must have retained 
some doubts as to the definitiveness of his architectural patterns, as is shown 
by this very wavering between the uni- and duothematic concept. For the 
connection of different groups through motivic particles alone, the method 
developed by Haydn in perfecting and transforming the technique of his pre- 
decessors, could not yield the desired result, as we realize to-day in retrospect 
on the basis of the subsequent evolution. To reach this goal it was necessary 
to add to the motivic technique (in the narrower sense) that aforementioned 
method of shaping themes which are conceived from one identical kernel but 
still are entirely different musical utterances. And though Haydn occasion- 
ally in his later symphonies and quartets came, as it were by chance, close to 
this concept, he obviously did not fully realize the architectural possibilities 
involved and thus never developed it to a conscious principle of musical 
formation. 

The genius to whom credit must be given for having established and per- 
fected the idea as a lasting principle was Mozart. However, this statement, 
in order not to be misleading, needs a certain modification. For it is in the 
music ef someone before Mozart that the structural idea can already be dis- 
covered, although there it was applied in a different architectural and technical 
realm; namely in some of the later works of Bach—and here we speak about 
Johann Sebastian, not Philipp Emanuel Bach—and particularly in the B minor 
Mass. Among the twenty-four themes of the twenty-four movements of this 
work, though all are built from a common thematic pattern, some themes are 
merely more or less distinctive variants of preceding themes, but others are 
musical utterances actually related through those aforementioned thematic 
contours which are almost hidden beneath different surfaces. Nevertheless, 
Mozart’s knowledge of Bach’s music was rather meagre, and the B minor Mass 
was almost certainly unknown to him. Thus what Mozart discovered was in a 
technical and evolutionary sense quite a new phenomenon and it became one 
of the structural devices from which the symphonic architecture of the whole 
following period drew strength. 

Mozart in his early period, even after his Wunderkind phase, discloses less 
concern for the problem of structural coherence in his music than Haydn. 
Due to his ever active imagination which forced him constantly to pour out new 
thoughts, he was first inclined, and could almost afford, not to worry about a 
firm structural integration of his creative abundance. But he soon more than 
made up for it. And while the merits of Haydn in perfecting many funda- 
mentals of that symphonic technique which later became general are universally 
recognized, it is far less well understood that Mozart enlivened this groundwork 
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with an inner magical force not only in its musical but also in its architectural 
potency. 

The very limited number of quotations which can here be given naturally 
cannot convey more than a slight indication of the revolutionary quality of his 
structural achievement. Yet they may serve as an incentive to examine many 
more of Mozart’s works from the same angle. As an example we may choose 
Mozart’s string Quartet in A major (K.464), the fifth of the so-called Haydn 
quartets; but it should be understood that many others of his mature works 
could equally have been chosen. 

In the following examples the actual second theme of the first movement is 
quoted last, after the principal themes of the different movements (Allegro— 
Minuet—A ndante—Finale) have been given, and the reader certainly will have 
realized by now that our concept of ‘‘second themes” has been widened in the 
course of this discussion from its literal meaning to the more general one of 
different themes within a compositional whole. 


Mozart 
Allegro (ist theme) 
a 


Comparing the theme of the Alegro to that of the Minuet, it is striking how 
transparently, though the textures are quite different, the musical idea of one 
is mirrored in the other (even at the same pitch). Of course, in the Minuet the 
substantial parts of the Allegro would seem to be reversed: commencing with 
c, followed by a, with 6 as its counterpoint. Also the phrases forming ¢ are 
slightly varied by ascending in the Minuet to the fifth instead of to the fourth. 
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And, after sequences derived from c, the line rises to the same melodic high- 
point as in the Allegro, C sharp—B (din the example). Thus an inner identity 
continues even here. 

The theme of the following Andante shows the same reverse order as the 
Minuet. After an up-beat that introduces a new melodic phrase, the figures 
c and c’ (though c’ is melodically widened) again open the theme. And while 
b is missing, a concludes the theme very strikingly with a finishing phrase (e) 
added, which is identical to that of the first theme. 

In the Finale the order of the Allegro is restored. Again variants of a and 
a’ shine out transparently as the main pillars, followed by 6 in the lower voices. 
Later, just as in the Allegro, c and c’ enter (now slightly varied) followed by 
sequences (not quoted in the example) and leading to a high-point on B (omit- 
ting C sharp), from which the line falls to the tonic—again parallelling the 
Allegro. 

And now we turn to the second theme proper of the Adlegro’s exposition. 
Its first phrase (B—B sharp-C sharp) may seem like a completely new thought, 
yet reveals itself as an inversion of E~D sharp—D natural, which represents 
the outline (‘‘contour’’) of a from the first theme. But, one may ask, must 
this, even if true, not appear as a rather artificial way of demonstrating an 
affinity? Perhaps at a first glance—that is if taken out of its context. How- 
ever, note the continuation—which is formed, completely identical in the first 
and second theme, by a rise from C sharp to E, followed by a descent to A. 
And after the first part of the theme is repeated, the initial phrase is developed 
in sequences and crowned by a high-point on C sharp and falls back to the 
tonic—just as in the first theme (see score). 

However, that all this is really the conscious intention of the composer— 
who in his famous dedication of these quartets to Haydn calls them “the fruit 
of long and arduous labour’’—is proved beyond a doubt through a last feature 
which is so incredibly ingenious that even among Mozart’s many structural 
wonders it appears like a miracle. For when after a few repetitions the first 
theme is resumed, clearly and almost literally, we nevertheless notice a slight 
difference. What difference? The second theme is now integrated into the 
first theme through a minute swerve (f) in the latter’s line. 

The impact of these examples makes any lengthy comment superfluous. 
May attention merely again be drawn to the fact that the core of the phenom- 
enon does not lie in coherence through common motifs—though to be sure, 
common motifs are often to be discerned—but that a full compositional idea 
returns in different thematic expression. Often the parts of the themes are 
interchanged, new phrases interpolated, others omitted and, of course, rhythm 
and accent are always shifted. For what the composer wishes to achieve is 
by no means similarity but the greatest differentiation and contrast possible— 
yet unified by the underlying common idea, almost an ideal, speaking from the 
depths. 

Now the wider significance of all this is that these phenomena were taken 
over as a principle of musical formation by a great many composers of the 
following period almost up to our day, although this fact has not yet been 
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registered by, and is almost at variance with, many of our common theoretical 
tenets. However, to discuss this even in brief is far beyond the range of the 
present study, the purpose of which is to give some indications as to how the 
origin of this architectural phenomenon revolved around the question of the 
second theme and how the struggle for the latter is to be explained by the fact 
that it could only be successful with the discovery of the former. And this 
discovery and the perfecting of it as a principle are not to be credited, as 
perhaps one might expect instinctively, to Haydn, C. P. E. Bach, Stamitz or 
other composers of the period, but to the heartbreakingly short life and work of 
Mozart. 

Mozart, may it be said, did not make this idea his exclusive principle of 
formation, but he certainly applied it in his instrumental works to an ever- 
increasing degree. To mention only a very few, see for instance his last great 
symphonies in E flat, G and C,5 his piano sonatas, K.279, 280 and 309, the 
Symphonie Concertante (K.364) and, of course, many of his string quartets. 

Indeed, even in his last operas there are sometimes striking indications as 
to the influence of this phenomenon in conceiving the work's wider architecture. 
That Mozart, had he lived, would have integrated it also there as a structural 
method, in some manner unknown to us, seems almost certain. Who knows 
what course opera would have taken in this event ? 


5 Compare also Die Jupiter-Symphonie by Joh. Nep. David (Deurlichsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, Géttingen, 1953). ; 
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K.503: The Unity of contrasting Themes 
and Movements —IT 


BY 
HANS KELLER 


(Continued from p. 58.) 


BETWEEN the publication of the first part of this article and the writing of the 
second, H. C. Robbins Landon’s essay on the musical origin and development 
of the Mozart concertos (4a)* has appeared. It contains a descripticn and 
partial analysis of K.503's first movement, which, despite one or two serious 
faults, seem to me to amount to the best investigation into this ‘essence of 
Mozart’s approach to the sonata form: unity within diversity’’ (Landon) in 
our entire literature, so far as | am familiar with it. Landon repeatedly dives 
from the descriptive down to analytic level, and although he does not dive 
deep enough, he does, in more than one instance, bring into sight the latent 
unitive forces behind the manifest music. I was particularly fascinated by his 
reminder that the Terzverwandschaften (or, as he translates the term, “‘tertian 
modulations”’+) that form such an important element in the harmonic unity 
of the movement “‘are presaged by the modulation C minor - E flat in the 
ritornello”’, which even earlier on shows a “‘definite trend from C minor to 
E flat’, thus laying ‘‘the ground for the later mediant relationships’. It will 
be remembered that in the first part of this article, we reduced the tonic 
(C) minor of Exs. 4 and 7 as well as its ensuing relative (Ep) major (Ex. 20) and, 
of course, the Ep major of the theme of the bridge passage (Ex. 19) to the 
basic idea’s first-oboe (and violin) motif (bars 5~7, Ex. 22) with its flattened 
submediant. Landon does not trace the tertian harmonic structure as far 
back as all that, but we, in our turn, omitted one important link in the causal 
chain of tonalities which is not perhaps sufficiently manifest to excuse our 
neglect, 7.e. the ‘“‘mere suggestion” of an Ep major growing from C minor as 
early as bars 17/f., whereto Landon very perceptively draws attention. 

The theme of the bridge passage (bars 146ff., Ex. 19), on the other hand, 
Landon describes less perceptively as “sliding from a G major cadence into 
E flat (the flattened submediant)’’, calling it, moreover, “‘the first theme of the 
second subject’”’. Let us take these two errors in turn. 

His harmonic error has in fact an immeasurably graver precedent in 
Girdlestone (1): ‘‘A cadential figure concludes the passage [preceding the 
bridge passage’s theme]; wavering between C minor and G major, it chooses 
the latter key but is uncertain of the mode, and a tutti phrase, on the incisive 


° Numbers in brackets refer to the bibliography at the end of this article, which covers both 
Part I and Part II. In order to preserve the alphabetical order already established at the end 
of Part I (see MR, XVII/r), Landon’s work has been given the number 4a. (See, likewise, no. 
2a.) 

+ I suggest ‘‘tertian relationships” instead, since these are not always a matter of modulations. 
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three quaver rhythm thrown thrice from first violins to the rest of the orchestra 
and back, remains in the same undecided frame of mind’. Confounded by the 
mystery of nothing more than an Italian sixth upon the submediant of C minor, 
Girdlestone rolls two elementary blunders into one: there is no wavering of 
either key or mode; what the Italian sixth produces is simply a half close in 
C minor, naturally with a dominant tinge. One should have thought that 
Tovey (6) had described the passage quite clearly for Girdlestone’s reference: 
“. . . culminates on the dominant of C minor, which the full orchestra sternly 
emphasizes with the rhythmic [three-quaver] figure’. Landon’s interpretation 
is, of course, less catastrophic than Girdlestone’s, but since not even the latter’s 
description has, to my knowiedge, ever been challenged, let it be said once and for 
all that the postulate of a ‘“G major cadence’”’ is absolutely inadmissible: Landon 
has driven his mediant relationships rather too far into ‘‘a new guise’ (44). 

I say “postulate” instead of ‘‘proposition’’ because Landon’s thematic 
error may be partly based on his harmonic one: with the key of G major in his 
mind, which according to him introduces the theme of the bridge passage 
(Ex. 19), he may have had fewer qualms about assigning the latter to the 
“second subject” stage than he would have had if he had got his harmony 
straight in the first place. This question of what to call the theme is not a 
petty terminological squabble, but a decisive formal issue. If, as we are no 
doubt all agreed, Ex. 25 (5) below is the second (dominant) subject, Ex. 19, 
the theme starting in E flat, cannot possibly be part of it, can’t be its ‘‘first 
theme”’ while Ex. 25 (8) is its “second” ; for what have the two in common that 
welds them into one of the characteristic unities upon which every sonata 
structure is based—into a “‘subject’’? Nothing. Landon may well have 
reacted against the general reluctance to give this theme any sort of structural 
place and name: for Tovey it simply is, as we have seen in Part I, a “new 
theme’”’, while Girdlestone, who invents his terms as he floats along, calls it 
“the solo theme’; and Hutchings (2) doesn’t mention it at all. “Bridge 
passages” are not the fashion nowadays, especially when they are themes 
rather than passages, because the term sounds academic and does not indeed 
give a very happy idea of those weighty and well-defined themes which go to 
form certain transitions, especially some of Mozart’s.* Nevertheless, there 
always is a bridge between the first- and second-subject stages, and the nameless 
theme in K.503’s solo exposition fulfils this function. It is, be it remembered, 
a modulating theme driving up te the dominant’s dominant, which is the har- 
monic springboard for the second subject. In a way, the discrepancy between 
the term “‘bridge passage” and the beautiful melody which Mozart composed 
as a transitional theme may even be considered fortunate, for the tune throws 
Mozart’s originality into relief against the conventional sonata scheme. But 
the scheme is there although the text-books say so; it exists even in the back- 
ground of this movement, and if we wince at the phrase “theme of the bridge 
passage’’, ‘‘transitional theme’’ is the only alternative that is structurally 
justified. 

* The most outstanding example is the “‘bridge passage” of the “Prussian” D major Quartet’s 
slow movement—a lyrical melody which, by successive solos, leads the structure through vi to V. 
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As we have seen at the outset of Part I, the solo exposition’s real second 
subject (Ex. 25 (6) below) presents what one might call the climax of Tovey’s 
triumph over the text-books, “for it has nothing whatever to do with bars 
517. [t.e. Ex. 7], which seemed so like a possible second subject’’.* Ironically 
enough, the stupidest text-books are somewhat rehabilitated by our depth 
analysis. For so far as its unity with this C minor (later major) theme is 
concerned, the second subject illustrates once again our principle of postponed 
complementation. It would be cumbersome, though not difficult, to show 
why y in Ex. 25 (4) is a natural consequence of x in Ex. 25 (a) (which theme is, 
of course, immediately restated in the major), how the dotted mediant in 
Ex. 25 (d) is necessitated not only by the harmony, but also by the rhythm of 
Ex. 25 (a), including the upbeat and the quaver movement in the second violin. 
Fortunately, Mozart has done most of the job for us in a practical fashion. 
For once, that is to say, the latent compositorial background is, at the same 
time, a manifest historical background. In the second act finale (Ex. 24) of 
Figaro, which opera was completed on 29th April, 1786, t.e. about seven months 
before the completion of the present Concerto, Mozart confirmed our analysis 
by way of anticipation (see x° and y® in Ex. 24), 
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* It did not seem so; it was. The second subject does in fact consist of two themes, although 
they aren't Landon’s two: their exposition is split between the tutti and the solo expositions. 
The second-subject status of Ex. 7, that is to say, is structurally confirmed by the development 
and by the recapitulation, where the two themes are united at the second-subject level, in reverse 
order. The following analysis proves that this uniting is really a reuniting process; as will be 
seen in Exs. 24-25, the manifest split between the themes corresponds to a latent split between 
their basic motifs which form a close background unity. 
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even going to the extent of showing that the melodic quaver movement of 
Ex. 25 (6) is an implied diminution of the crotchet movement in Ex. 25 (a): 
see ““E nol desti a Don Basilio? per recarlo ...”’ in Ex. 24. Still further behind 
than Ex. 25 (a), there looms of course the suppressed background diminution 
brought to the fore in Ex. 5; in fact, the first thematic contrast of the piece 
(bars 7f., cf. also Exs. 1, 18, and 21) forms the antecedent for another deferred 
consequent : 


170 
(transposed) 


Ex. 26 even explains part of the determination of the second subject’s motivic 
turn («®) as a developing variation of the two semiquavers on the off-beat of 
the dotted rhythm (a). We have seen that bars 7/. derive from the central 
conjunct moment in the basic idea (bars 4-5, first violin on the one hand and 
flute on the other: see Ex. 2). So does, indeed, the basic phrase of the second 
subject (y in Ex. 25 (d)), which now furnishes the three conjunct degrees of 
both (a) and (b) in Ex. 2 in their proper scalic order (mediant, subdominant, 
dominant), thus reversing, at the same time, the orchestral bar (see Ex. 13) 
that introduces the piano entry; Ex. 27 takes the liberty of combining the two 
phrases: 


“R”’ means, of course, retrograde motion. But there is another element of 
reversal here: we note that while the two phrases can go round in circles ad 
infinitum, the second subject’s makes a better unprepared beginning than the 
first’s, inter alia because it is in fact an untransitional opening phrase upon the 
tonic root position with little of an ‘‘open”’ start, whereas the first’s might be 
called an “interrupting cadence” which, if it is used for a start, prepares for, 
rather than defines the beginning of, a rhythmic structure: hear its introduction 
of the solo entry, where it hides the seams between /utit and solo.* The later 
(second subject) phrase, then, is more of an antecedent, the earlier (first subject) 
one more of a consequent. The principle of postponed complementation thus 
manifests itself here by way of reversal—a process which I have often found to 


* It will be noticed that on rhythmic-harmonic grounds and for simplicity’s sake, this analysis 
treats the beginning of the piano part as coinciding with the resumed first-subject stage. In 
precise reality, matters are, of course, far more complex: ‘‘the hiding of the seams’’, the transition 
between the first and the second exposition, is am extended process which includes the piano’s 
first paragraph and ends with the tu#fi resumption of the principal theme proper in bar 112. 
This circumstance should be quite obvious on the descriptive level and need not detain us. 
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obtain in master structures, and which seems to me to contribute essentially 
to the build-up of background tensions over a wide musical space (3). If, 
with my submission in mind, the reader will now cast his ear back to Exs. 8 
and 12, requoted and reversed in Ex. 28 (B and A respectively), he will observe 
a pure and simple instance of this ‘‘principle of reversed and postponed ante- 
cedents and consequents”’ (3): 


In the movement itself, A is of course the earlier phrase, B the later one. 

As for the second subject’s turn («? in Exs. 26 and 27) which, on the surface 
level, has emerged as an entirely new rhythmic element, Ex. 27 proves that it 
has a further determinant on top of « in Ex. 26, namely, Ex. 27’s «\—the very 
shake which, as we have noted in Part I, is also the determinant of the only 
previouS rhythmic pattern of radical manifest ‘‘newness’’, 1.e. the triplets in 
the piano entry (see Exs. 13-14). 

How close is the integration of first and second subjects can be illustrated 
by once again reconstructing a suppressed background. Ex. 29 (a) gives the 
opening of the solo exposition, while Ex. 29 (6) recomposes it in the manner of 
a mediocre eighteenth-century musician (who has benefited from Mozart’s art 
of transition), replacing the first- by the second-subject phrase; it will be 
observed that nothing else need be changed: 


Ex.29 
“Ate af? atata 


So far, however, we have not analysed the unity of first and second subjects 
beyond the latter’s first bar (y in Ex. 25 (6)) which, based as it is on the tonic 
triad alone, does not yet show all the theme’s distinguishing characteristics. 
The great surprise, in fact, comes with the second bar, both melodically and 
harmonically. The cadential leap from the submediant to the supertonic is 
something absolutely unique which removes the melody far from the ‘‘type”’ 
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of which Girdlestone (p. 427) considers it ‘the representative’: the sudden 
disjunct motion arises out of the underlying function of a half-close—‘‘quarter- 
close’’ would be the word!—to which the resolution of the third inversion of 
the chord of the seventh upon the supertonic is made subservient. It may 
indeed be said that the theme changes from the “melodic (conjunct) melody” 
of the first bar to the ‘harmonic melody’’ of the ensuing bars up to the im- 
perfect cadence proper (end of Ex. 25 (b)): together with the opening turn, the 
basically harmonic, cadential skip at the end of the first two-bar phrase deter- 
mines the entire melodic structure of the foreshortened second. But where 
do the harmonic determinants of this leap to the resolution’s pivotal A come 
from in their turn? What, in fact, is the source of the second subject’s 
harmonic structure? 

When we turn to the authorities in order to find out what they have to say 
on the harmony of the first subject, we encounter a curious conspiracy of 
insensitivity on the purely descriptive plane; even the two leading writers, 
Tovey and Landon, are here thoroughly disappointing. The latter breezily 
talks of the beginning as of ‘‘a straightforward chordal alternation of I and V 
(or rather V’)’”’, and for Tovey, too, it is no more than ‘‘a majestic assertion of 
[Mozart’s] key, C major, by the whole orchestra’, ‘‘little more than a vigorous 
assertion of the tonic and dominant chords’’, even though a few lines further 
on we hear that the opening is ‘“‘mysterious and profound in its very first line’, 
that ‘it shows at once a boldness and richness of style which is only to be found 
in Mozart’s most advanced work’. But he does not explain this richness; 
what is less, his music example omits the C in the harmony of bars 4f7., thus 
treating it as if it were a mere pedal. In Part I, it may be remembered, we 
have been careful to talk ‘‘of a three-crotchet upbeat to the inverted seventh 
on the supertonic’’. The significance of what may have seemed a pedantic 
description should now become clear, for the ground-plan of the second subject’s 
basic harmony—I-II}-V$-I—is identical with that of the first’s, though the 
second compresses into two bars and a beat what the first subject had developed 
in no fewer than 16 bars: we have already indicated in Part I that all masterly 
composition is compression. For the more detailed textural relations between 
the two subjects within this common harmonic scheme, the reader is referred 
to the score. 

In his preface to the Eulenburg pocket score, Friedrich Blume* remarks 
that 

one passage in the first movement remains obscure: bar 175 [second bar of Ex. 30], . .. 
5th note, and bar 183, Flute and Oboe I, 5th note. In both cases the autograph reads 
a” instead of a’”’ (Oboe: a’ instead of a”). It might be that Mozart, with regard for 
the normal compass of piano and flute at the time, deflected the motif in bar 175 down- 
wards from sheer necessity (Beethoven did so frequently, but with Mozart cases of this 
kind do not seem to be known). But then there remains the question why he chose 
the lower octave also in the oboe. The parallel passage, bar 350, contains the motif 
(in lower position) in the piano part with the upward formf whilst in bars 358 seq. the 


* The somewhat idiosyncratic translation, which is faithfully reproduced, is anonymous. 
+ “upward from”’ in the actual translation: I hope I have resolved the misprint to the trans- 
lator’s satisfaction. 
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flute and the oboe with the bassoon exchange both the upward and the downward 
version. Hence it is not by all means [sic] necessary to regard the downward turn 
in bars 175 and 183 as a makeshift which modern interpretation should avoid, and it is 
not cogent when older editions contain the higher note in this instance. Nevertheless 
the passage remains questionable. For this reason the upper note was given in small 
print in the present edition. 


Musicologically, the passage is ‘‘questionable’’; musically, perhaps, it need 
not be. First of all, we observe that the second bar of Ex. 30 


is not a mere variation of the second bar in Ex. 25 (6), but actually clinches 
the second subject’s harmonic unity with the basic idea: the one harmonic 
element of the first subject which, since it does not occur in Ex. 25 (b), has been 
excluded from our above-defined ground-plan, i.e. the flat sixth of bar 6/4 
(Ex. 22), now reappears in a progression and compression strictly predetermined 
by the first subject itself. Now the quasi-serial octave transposition on which 
Blume ruminates is, of course, like all octave transpositions, a chordal inversion 
and therefore stresses the vertical aspect of our ‘“‘harmonic melody” at what 
in any case is a crucial inflection, and what according to our analysis emerges 
as the conclusive point of definition of the harmonic unity between the two 
contrasting subjects of this sonata form. But Mozart wouldn’t be Mozart if 
he neglected the melodic aspect of a principal motif while stressing its har- 
monic implications: as a matter of genius’ natural course, he has composed 
himself into the only position where this harmonic inversion is identical with 
the melodic inversion, 1.e. into an harmonic context where the octave trans- 
position required is that of a tritone. In the recapitulation, this call to har- 
monic attention (which has been repeated in bar 183) is no longer necessary, 
so that Mozart can allow himself the characteristically paradoxical procedure 
of introducing the straight form of the motif by way of variation. Professor 
Blume’s solution, then, is musically justified, whereas his doubts, expressed in 
the smaller-type note in Ex. 30, are not: the old editions are wrong. 

The rest of the movement does not contain any further problem of thematic 
or harmonic unity; we can safely leave it to the descriptive artists of musical 
criticism. 


Nor do the other two movements show anything like the structural com- 
plexity of the first. - I suppose this is what Professor Hutchings means when he 
says (2) that ‘‘had [the] second and third movements been as fine as [the] first, 
the whole work would have been a greater example of Mozart as a concertist 
than the so-called ‘Emperor’ Concerto is of Beethoven’. But it is not legiti- 
mate critical method to turn the comparative complexity of successive move- 
ments with different functions into a criterion of evaluation; criticism’s original 
sin is the lack of a tertium comparationis. 
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The principal theme of the andante grows from the basic idea and the second 
subject of the first movement, again by way of compression: the upbeat-bar, 
a descending tonic triad arpeggio, is melodically identical with bars 1/4—3/3, 
whence the phrase proceeds straight across to the other pillar of the basic 
idea and first subject, which made Landon speak of “‘a straightforward chordal 
alternation of I and V”’, 7.e. the dominant seventh. And it is the leading-note 
in the treble that includes the second (solo) subject in this process of com- 
pression, for if you apply the parallel condensation of harmonic structure there 
and jump across to the dominant in root position (concluding half-close in 
Ex. 25 (6)), you hear the leading-note preceded by the tonic in the melody. 
In other words, the third note of the present theme is over-determined by the 
first and second subjects because it forms the pivot of their compression: we 
are dealing, as it were, with a background “modulation’’ from one melody 
into another. 

The most difficult problem of unity in this movement is, not unnaturally, 
the main second-subject phrase, Ex. 31 (0), here quoted in the tonic version of 
its orchestral exposition. Both the minor-seventh and the quartal skip from 
the third down to the seventh degree seem absolutely new thematically. As 
soon as we listen to the phrase serially, however, it emerges as but a variation 
of the first subject’s first consequent (bar 3, Ex. 31 (a)). 


.31 
(Andante) f x* 
— 


(@) 


Serial listening means being prepared for de- and re-rhythmicizing and octave 
transpositions. By way of octave transposition, x' derives from x. Why 
now does y' skip two notes of y? Because the variation, whose construction 
is horizontally harmonic, only includes harmonic notes. Once again we see 
how octave transposition serves to stress the vertical aspect of a “harmonic 
melody”’ at the crucial point of harmonic variation: in Ex. 31 (a), the conjunct 
C and Bb form part of the same (dominant) chord, but in Ex. 31 (0), these two 
notes, now sharply distinguished and articulated by the minor seventh, mark 
the progression from tonic to dominant. In both instances, there then follows 
tonic-dominant-tonic; the f’ of Ex. 31 (a) has, for the moment, receded into the 
position of an ornamentation (shake) which, on the manifest level, is retro- 
determined by the cadence initiated by the ornamented note; it is rhythmically 
required owing to the paradoxical, melodic and harmonic need for a sustained, 
yet fast-moving leading-note. The cadence of Ex. 31 (a), finally, is harmonically 
retained in Ex. 31 (0) ; the melodic variation y? is a sequential consequence of y!. 

The piano’s own contribution to the second subject (Ex. 32) contains a 
triplet which is mot an augmentation of the demisemiquaver triplet in Ex. 31 (a)’s 
cadence (z), but an augmentation of the very first (upbeat) bar, whose triadic 
3/4 crotchets form the proper rhythmic model. Nevertheless, from the stand- 
point of continuity as distinct from that of large-scale unity, the triplet does, 
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at the same time, form a variation (by diminution) of a differently accented 
three-note pattern, i.e. the three-quaver upbeat at the corresponding juncture 
of the preceding bar (beginning of Ex. 32): 


I call this principle of developing variegation, with which the text-books 
do not acquaint us, that of “polyrhythmic diminution” (3). For the rest, the 
thematic evolution taking place between the opening of the movement and 
Ex. 32, as well as the three-quaver upbeat following Ex. 32, does not leave us in 
any doubt about the fact that the penultimate source of these upbeating three- 
note rhythms is the three-quaver upbeat that plays such a basic réle in the first 
movement (see, for instance, Ex. 4), while their ultimate source is the three- 
crotchet upbeat which, in Part I, we have shown to be implied in the basic 
idea of the work. 

What, on the other hand, ts a “‘polyrhythmic augmentation”’ of z in Ex. 31 
(a) is z' in Ex. 32: as in the case of the first movement, the two contrasting 
subjects emerge as two aspects of the same thought. At the same time, again 
from the point of view of continuity, the descending fourth with which Ex. 32 
(as indeed the Concerto) opens proves basic throughout the melody: z! is a 
sequential diminution of z®° which, in its turn, applies the process of poly- 
rhythmic diminution to the preceding bar. Ex. 33, then, extracts the fate 
of the fourth right to the end of the theme, 


which is followed by Ex. 31 (4) (in the dominant, of course), whose y' and y? 
emerge as the natural consequence of Ex. 33 as well as being, by dint of the 
orchestral exposition, one of its causes. Thus does continuity lead us back 
to the virtuous circle of unity. 


In a previous Music REVIEW (2a), I have already analysed the unity of the 
finale’s chief thematic contrasts, including, of course, the central, subdominant 
episode. This analysis would have to be inserted in a complete version of our 
essay at the present stage, but readers of this journal would not, I feel sure, 
want me to waste their time and my space on what they have read before. It 
thus remains to solve the most difficult problem of the movement’s unity with 
the basic idea of the work. The derivation of the rondo theme from the 
opening movement's first subject will not prove unfathomable, nor will many 
attentive musicians fail to notice that the new middle section which Mozart 
inserts instead of the Jdomeneo Gavotte’s reveals a further facet of the alla 
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marcia element in the first movement (see the latter’s basic idea on the one 
hand, and Ex. 7 on the other), while the lavishly modified return of the principal 
section reproduces the basic idea’s flat sixth (Ex. 22) as well as its consequence, 
the tonic minor. The real problem is the central episode itself: it is such an 
extreme manifest contrast to every preceding theme that its indirect derivation 
from the rondo theme (2a) hardly suffices for establishing its relation to the 
whole work’s basic idea. Ex. 34, then, proposes to elicit the strongest direct 
connection with the first movement. 


111,163-78 


(d) 
111, 357-8 


The unity between Ex. 34 (a) (cf. Ex. 4) and the basic idea has been analysed 
in Part I. 
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Mahler and Atonality 


BY 
JACK DIETHER 


THE question often arises whether, in addition to the acknowledged influence 
of Gustav Mahler upon Arnold Schonberg, there might not have been some 
influence in the other direction. That Mahler had the highest respect for his 
young friend’s integrity and ability is attested by the remark attributed to 
Mahler by his wife after he had, from the audience, effectively quieted a public 
demonstration against a Schénberg performance: “I don’t understand his 
music, but he’s young and perhaps he’s right. I am old, and I dare say my 
ear is not sensitive enough’’.! This was prior to the composition of Mahler’s 
ninth and tenth symphonies, and it certainly shows that at that time Mahler 
was not unaware of Schénberg’s existence in the musical picture. But it 
settles nothing regarding the possibility of an actual influence on his own work. 

For this we have only the internal evidence of his music, and certainly the 
question of whether or not Mahler’s last symphonies show an increasing 
tendency toward atonality is one that can be and has been argued in more 
ways than one. Ernst Kfenek, for instance, points out that if a man continues 
to wade deeper and deeper into the water, pretty soon he is going to have to 
start swimming,? and he more than implies that Mahler was about ready to 
“swim’’. And from the opposing camp, so to speak, Robert Simpson states: 
“It really cannot be asserted convincingly that Mahler in any respect antici- 
pates ‘atonality’, which is a purely intellectual pastime. If he writes harmonies 
that seem to be uncertain in their key, it is because, like Beethoven or Mozart, 
he does not at that moment want the hearer to know what key is coming next. 
It may be these transitional passages that have influenced Schénberg (some 
parts of Mahler’s Ninth come to mind); but an art that is all transition is as 
bad as one that is all introduction or all peroration’’.* 

Looking at these two conflicting points of view, it is obvious that someone 
is biting off more than he can chew. Frankly I would say it is both. With 
respect to our original question, whether Schénberg influenced Mahler, I 
must now come out definitely for Simpson’s way of thinking, and reply in the 
negative, as far as Schénberg’s atonality is concerned. Mahler’s thinking was 
indeed still firmly rooted in the classical tradition of the establishment or 
temporary suspension of tonality. Atonality (and twelve-tone music), on the 
other hand, is not merely the permanent suspension of tonality, as Simpson 
implies; it derives in its final form from totally different premises. Kfenek is 
an excellent theorist for the esthetics of this music, but he fails to distinguish 
sharply enough between how it was conceived and what it eventually became. 


1 Alma Mahler: Gustav Mahler: Memories and Letters. London, John Murray, 1946, p. 92. 
2 Ernst Krenek: Music Here and Now. New York, W. W. Norton, 1939. 
3 Music-Survey, Vol. 1, no. 2. London, Winter, 1948. 
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By over-emphasizing its “cultural antecedents’, he only makes it a sitting 
duck for such charges as that of Simpson of its being ‘‘all transition’’. 

Simpson criticizes Dika Newlin, for example, for saying that Mahler’s use 
of progressive tonality (beginning in one key and ending in another) is ‘‘the first 
step in the dissolution of tonality into ‘pantonality’ that made the system of 
the twelve-tone scale possible”’,* and he rightly remarks: “In these symphonies 
Mahler is deliberately making strong and dramatic contrasts of key; this would 
be impossible were his key-sense in any way tending to become ‘dissolved’ 
into anything else. Mahler is not undermining oid facts: he is simply taking 
advantage of their verity in a new way’. Dr. Newlin would apparently have 
been on safer ground if she had characterized Mahler’s progressive tonality as an 
accidental step in the questioning of the autocracy of tonality that made the 
system of the twelve-tone scale possible, the point being that the questioning 
of the old as well as the developing of the new took place in the mind of the 
developer, not in that of Mahler. 

Kfenek extends his neck even further than Dr. Newlin when he writes: 
“‘The real Mahler emerges where the symphony form breaks down under the 
stress and strain to which he had subjected it. The passage just before the 
entrance of the chorus in the last movement of the second Symphony is such a 
break; it is one of the most inspired and awesome pages of musical literature, 
when the horrifying silence is interrupted only by fearful tremors, as of 
frightened birds, and by the appalling calls of distant trumpets announcing 
the Last Judgment. This is not programme music; it is not a musical illustra- 
tion to a chapter of narrative. Music itself acts out its own agony, hopelessly 
witnessing the collapse of its overstrained structure’’.® 

Now I will certainly agree that this is one of the most awesome and inspired 
pages of music; but functionally, what is it? A prolonged suspension on the 
dominant of F sharp. What is “the real Mahler’? To my ears, the unusual 
length of the suspension, and the unearthly beauty of its eventual enharmonic 
resolution in G flat. Nothing collapses, nothing is overstrained; only our sense 
of anticipation of this lovely resolution is enhanced by the genius of Mahler in 
prolonging the suspension in such an ethereal and satisfying manner. It is the 
resolution that finally shows us its meaning. 

All this has nothing to do with the collapse of tonality or the esthetics of 
twelve-tone music—except in the searching mind of the atonal revolutionist, 
who enters through it into a world which the older artist never contemplated. 
It is rather like the case of a fine novelist who uses the theme of sexual promis- 
cuity to create tension in his stories inspiring a writer of another generation to 
proclaim sexual freedom as the natural and desirable condition of man. After 
writing ‘‘An art that is all transition is as bad as one that is all introduction 
or all peroration’’, Simpson goes on to say, with the voice of the “‘public-at- 
large’”’: ‘‘For there is no escape from tonality. It is the very stuff of music’. 
I would most certainly substitute: “It is the very stuff of the music to which 


* Dika Newlin: Bruckner, Mahler, Schoenberg. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1947, p. 202. 
5 Op. cit. 
* Op. cit. 
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most of us are thoroughly pre-conditioned’’. Simpson should know better 
than to use the broad term “music” in such a circumscribed manner. So 
long as no one knows or will know of exactly what the human mind is capable, 
there can be no such delimitation of permissible art. To many it is comforting 
to agree with Simpson, but only a man of Mahler’s intellectual stature could 
say of Schénberg and of the future of an art in which he was so deeply involved: 
“T don’t understand him, but perhaps he is right’. 

While Schénberg evolved irreversibly from one world into the other, 
Alban Berg lived simultaneously in both; and direct inquiry reveals that many 
good people whose ears, like Mahler’s, are not attuned to the new system 
because of pre-conditioning, and who find Berg’s variations on Bach's Es ist 
genug in his violin Concerto’ extremely poignant, cannot similarly accept the 
first half of the Concerto. Or, if they are familiar with Berg’s intentions, they 
may accept the general idea that it depicts suffering, suffer with it and patiently 
await the balm of Bach. But they cannot hear it as Berg apparently did, as a 
depiction of nostalgia and sorrow intermingled with gradations of other emo- 
tions as finely differentiated as those of that first movement of Mahler’s Ninth 
which Berg loved so much. 

To argue that Schénberg was still following the old “‘laws’’ of musical 
construction in his atonal works and later would deny him the status of a 
genuinely revolutionary composer. Not only that, it contradicts the whole 
meaning of the first fourteen years of our century. It is scarcely possible for 
us to realize fully to-day the intolerable tension of that period, the tension that 
had to find release. But to live in Paris or Vienna then was to be caught up 
in an intellectual revolution of often violent proportions. The initial force of 
its widening and diminishing waves can be measured by the fact that even so 
remote a figure as Sibelius (fourth Symphony, 1911) was deeply affected. 
Mahler’s personal travail of 1g10 (the year before his death) is not necessarily 
an isolated phenomenon either. His wife was then thirty years old; it was she 
and her step-father who had introduced to Mahler most of the modernists he 
knew in other fields; in the early years of the war she was briefly to marry and 
have a child by the progressive architect Gropius. Was it an accident that in 
that particular summer of 1910 she had revolted against Mahler’s domination 
by admitting her love for a younger man who wanted to take her away? 
After the war had ended the reaction came in her settling down with the con- 
servative Catholic Werfel (still an artist, note, who had had his own type of 
revolutionary period in such works as the Goat-Song). 

In that period, then, to be a contemporary artist in the true sense was in 
itself something of a disturbing and iconoclastic experience; if Schénberg 
really believed he was a traditionalist through it all, then I think he was deceiv- 
ing himself. For I simply cannot go along with the Dika Newlin school of 
thought in seeking to emphasize an orderly connective evolution in the emer- 
gence of twelve-tone music. Nor can I feel or understand it as a repetition of 
the tonal system on a higher plane, as it is sometimes represented. To me that 


? Dedicated to the memory of the young girl Manon Gropius, the child of Mahler's widow. 
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is plainly a rationalization, because psychologically there was and is no 
emotional integration or stability that would allow such a process to take 
place. On the superficial level one can point to any number of convenient 
parallels, but the underlying spirit is more significant. The ‘‘tonal system”, 
as I mentioned before, is simply an arbitrary but highly developed system 
representing the slow conditioning of centuries of European culture. To throw 
it out and try to supplant it overnight with something equally arbitrary and 
with no conditioning behind it was basically a revolutionary act, a conscious or 
involuntary rejection of that culture and all it represented. It was necessary 
not from the standpoint of any evolutionary inevitability within the tonal 
system specifically, but because of psychological forces with a strong destructive 
component. 

In the world to-day there is a strong inclination to sublimate in art the 
desire to renounce much of the conditioning in life that makes us feel enslaved, 
walled in, tied down. We would like to be able to keep those aspects of our 
unconscious conditioning that help us to achieve our aims, and cast off, like 
an outer skin, those that hinder us. But we cannot do this, for the simple 
reason that it isn’t an outer skin. So with this tonality business, we say: 
“T can take just what I want from this and use it to make something better, 
higher, more integrated”. But what we make is not necessarily integrated at 
all, because on the deepest level it really represents our rebellious and conflicting 
feelings about those other things, the things that still hurt us in real life. 
That is all that matters or ever has mattered in art, so our rationalizations 
about it do not affect the artistic validity of what we are doing. But as there 
is no reason why all sorts of people should express themselves in only one way, 
so there cannot be only one valid school of composition. Every single artist 
has but one way, unique to himself, in which he can express himself best, and 
he must find it for himself. As Mahler, who helped to awaken that modern 
longing for freedom, once said, ‘‘One does not compose, one is composed’. 
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Max Reger 
BY 
HAROLD TRUSCOTT 


Max Reger is one of the landmarks in music of the last fifty years, with an 
importance which concerns musicians who know little or nothing of his work. 
His powerfully original style has had a strongly determining effect on the course 
of music since his time, sometimes in directions he would not have approved 
and which have been deduced from his work only by a process of reasoning 
omitting facts it cannot digest. In Germany and central Europe the positive 
results are in Hindemith, Adolf Busch, Eugen Zador and others, all of whom 
took their initial impulse from Reger; in Austria, the greatest has been Franz 
Schmidt, in Switzerland, Friedrich Klose and Fritz Brun; his influence has 
stretched to Scandinavia and even to America. In England the contact has 
been made largely through Hindemith. In this line, not all results are of 
equal value. Some of it misses its mark because Hindemith does not always 
distinguish the true from the false. Much of what should be Reger’s greatest 
lesson is lost because the prime agency of his music, tonality, has, as far as 
present use goes, been discredited by those who have never seen its value. 
This does not apply to Hindemith himself: he has never been anything but 
magnificently tonal: but it is a fact that there is often a large gap between his 
theory and his grasp in practice which should not be there, and which vitiates 
the practice of those who, consciously or unconsciously, are his followers. For 
this reason alone the basis of Reger’s work is worth examination, although in 
an article it can only be brief. 

By those who like Reger’s music and by those who know it and do not get 
on with it, as well as by those who, not knowing his work, echo those who do 
(by far the larger proportion in this country), his style is often described as 
difficult and for this reason: it is said that he modulates far too frequently and 
that there is no stability in his way of thought. This, although a completely 
superficial impression, is a serious stumbling-block and must be taken seriously. 
The too-frequent modulation is an aural illusion, the lack of stability an equal 
illusion resulting from the first.1 Such an impression does not, as a rule, 
come from actual listening, by which I mean unbiassed listening. It is difficult 
to read anything about Reger, even by his admirers, without finding direct 
reference to this characteristic as a fact taken for granted; never is any proof 
adduced, except in the form of distorted quotations never taken far enough to 
show their real point; just as the word “‘paradox’’ has been tagged on to 
Chesterton as almost the leading characteristic of his writing, which would not 
be so bad if it were not that when examples of this habit are produced they are 


1 It is amusing that the loudest such criticisms of Reger come from those who are ardent 
atonalists and who never sense any lack of stability in atonal music, which has expressly repudiated 
it. 
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seldom paradoxes. Similarly, when examples of Reger’s lack of stability are 
given, they are usually on the plan of this one from a discussion of the string 
Quartet in E flat major, op. 109, by Egon Wellesz, who, in his article on Reger 
in Cobbett's Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music, not only quotes this phrase 
but gives it as an example of the tendency to atonalism in these “extreme” 
passages in Reger’s largest chamber-works :* 


It is the first violin part only, it will be noticed. Here is the complete passage 
from which this “atonal’’ first violin part is extracted (it occurs in the first 
movement second group, in B flat major): 
> 
Ex.2 


As Ex. 2 shows, one has only to add the rest of the music to make, not only any 
feeling of atonalism disappear, but the whole passage as blameless from this 
point of view as numberless passages in the greatest classical chamber music. 
Why Dr. Wellesz did this, in the name of musicology I do not know. What 


* Admittedly, this does not appear as a defect in Dr. Wellesz’ eyes; but the misquotation and 
the inference are inexcusable. 
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can be done in the name of this new and strange god is beyond my calculation. 
I do know, however, that it is perfectly easy to make anything at all look like 
anything you like if you only leave out enough of the evidence of what it is. 
Another musician writing a book on harmony did the same for Chopin with this 
extract: 


As it stands even thoroughgoing Chopinites may be forgiven for not recognizing 
it. It is, in fact, one bar from the A flat Jmprompiu, torn from its context, 
written in notation other than Chopin’s and rhythmically displaced by a beat, 
and it is quoted, if you please, as an example of what to-day we should call 
atonalism, although in Chopin’s day they would have had no way of describing 
it. They would, of course, have described it perfectly accurately, as would 
any sensible musician to-day, by saying that it is in A flat major, because they 
would have taken in the whole phrase, and not merely one bar inaccurately 
written. The whole phrase is as follows: 


and Ex. 3 is a pure piece of chromaticism which has no effect on the prevailing 
key at all, except to affirm it the more strongly. That is the character of 
chromaticism, although the author of this book shows, in other places in the 
same work, that he has never grasped the nature of chromaticism as a fact of 
sound. But, unless he is even more ignorant than such authors are wont to 
show themselves, it is a flagrant case of complete misrepresentation to prove 
a point for which he could find no proof. To this sort, of treatment Reger 
has been subjected to an enormous extent and it is one o; the prime causes of 
misunderstanding, since people are so influenced, even against what is usually 
the last court of appeal, the evidence of their ears, by what they read or what 
they are taught without demonstration. 
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Some time ago, at a performance of one of Reger’s clearest and most easy- 
going works, in which the language rarely moves out of the classical orbit, I 
sat next to a man who shook his head sadly at intervals and muttered, “I 
must go into Reger; he’s awfully difficult. I can get on with Mahler, but 
Reger. ..’’. And he confessed that he had read things about Reger.... He 
spoke as if what he had read amounted to a secret sin on Reger’s part, and, 
indeed, people usually have read things about Reger and they usually do speak 
of them as though they were unspeakable. At any rate, this poor victim had 
read things. As he said, he always liked to read about an unfamiliar composer 
before he heard a work by him. Well-meaning as he was, he would have done 
better to have left his reading until after the performance; it is never safe to 
read anything about an unfamiliar composer until you have heard some of the 
music. If the reading is postponed until after the performance, it will usually 
be found difficult to the point of impossibility to recognize in what you read the 
composer whose music has just been heard. If the reading is done first a strong 
predisposition is set up to find the awful things described, even if they are not 
there, because they will be looked for and imagination will take the place of 
listening. And the final thought and expressed opinion will have nothing to 
do with what has been heard. ‘‘So-and-so” on Reger will be believed rather 
than Reger. Such is human nature; and the writers who play on it should be 
shot. 

I mentioned just now a work of Reger in which the language rarely leaves 
the classical orbit, and here is another cause of Reger’s giving us a shock. 
Most people, hearing an atonal or twelve-note work for the first or even the 
second time have experienced a mild shock, but if Schénberg had ever written 
a work which used the classical language on completely new material as 
Beethoven used it in the Eroica or Schubert used it in the late C major Sym- 
phony, the shock would have been felt from here to Siberia. The aesthetics 
of this question I am not going to examine here, although I am quite prepared 
to do so at another time, but the inescapable truth is that the familiar, normal 
language is the most fruitful ground for shocks when it is allied to quite new 
thought, as, throughout the classical period, it was constantly. The truth, as 
far as Reger is concerned, is that he was a purely classical artist, doing as all 
the classical composers did, which is, using the classical language in his own 
way and for his own original ideas. That the result is a shock should be no 
surprise to anyone who is vividly aware of the intense life lived by all the 
greatest classical music. All he did was to state, in an extreme way, something 
that is at the bottom of all dramatic tonality as well as being fundamental to 
lyrical tonality, or exploration of one key, which was the norm of all European 
music, including all modal music and its origins, before the tonal eruption of the 
early eighteenth century. With all this Reger is in direct line; it is no accident 
that one of the results of his style is a modality which is as natural to his 
thought, in certain aspects, as is that of the Golden Age to unsupported liturgical 
vocal music. No composer who is a responsible artist seeks to shock his 
audience, but original thinking expressed in an easily understood language is 
more calculated to do it than any insistence upon a language which has to be 
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learnt afresh before the thought for which it is used, let alone any shock- 
administering aspects of it, can be discerned. By that time the shock has 
become something of a damp squib. 

All tonality is lyrical tonality, by which I mean that all tonality depends 
on exploration of one key, even, as in tonally dramatic music, where the whole 
idea rests on the clash of two or more tonalities, each one complete and fully 
established. Even here, the ultimate conclusion is a recognition and know- 
ledge of one fundamental tonality. Reger’s way of dealing with this explora- 
tion is, briefly and in general terms, to assert fundamentals of his key by 
chords which are, diatonically or chromatically, part of the normal orbit of 
the fundamental rather than by direct statement of that harmony, at least, 
in the first place. Such an apparently roundabout method has its advantages, 
the main one of which is that it extends the workability of the fundamental 
and the general power of harmonic suggestion. I propose to take three short 
examples which will illustrate quite simply the bare bones of this application 
of principles; and the most important point to note, particularly to-day, is 
that they are principles and are reasoned, even if unconsciously. 

The first is especially simple, and should cause no one any trouble who has 
progressed as far as early Beethoven. It is the beginning of the slow movement 
of the string Trio in A minor, op. 77, which reappeared unaltered in a piano 
version as no. 12 of the first volume of Aus meinem Tagebuch, op. 82: 


Ex.5 Larghetto 


espress 


PP Sempre espress. 


This is a plain move from tonic to dominant, a recapitulation an octave higher 
of the first two-and-a-half bars which brings us again to the dominant, and a 
move back to the tonic. That isall. It is a perfectly lyrical theme, although 
its phrasing is far from lyrical, and its tonal adventures are, in their results, 
no more than we normally expect from a slow-moving lyrical tune. But its 
ways of attaining those results are the reverse of the usual. To begin with, 
the tune touches the dominant at the beginning of the third bar and its method 
of getting there is quite a normal one—one that any classical composer might 
have used; but no mortal power will make the ear accept it as a half-close on 
the dominant, such as we should expect at the end of such a phrase. It is 
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more like a full close into B major, but it is still inconclusive, and this may be 
partly accounted for by the suspended F sharp in the cello; and then, in the 
continuation which is necessary to bring us really on to the dominant, we have 
the strange fact that by passing through far more unusual harmonies than 
would be normally used for the purpose, Reger fully convinces the ear that he 
has definitely arrived on the dominant as a resting-place. There is nothing 
inconclusive about this, although the suspended F sharp is still in evidence; 
but this time it rises instead of falling, and, in conjunction with the com- 
paratively far-reaching harmony, this makes all the difference. Even in this 
extremely simple phrase Reger is showing that the further you go from your 
centre the more firmly do you emphasize it. 

But now see how Reger makes the quite normal lyrical move from dominant 
back to tonic. We can see now that the unconvincing first move to the 
dominant has its point, for he continues by beginning with the opening, with 
the two upper parts an octave higher, and again we reach the inconclusive 
dominant after two bars. This time, however, his object being to maintain 
the tonic without any subsidiary rivals, the inconclusive nature of this dominant 
move is just what is wanted; over the B of the bass he moves in F sharp minor 
dominant harmony without touching its tonic, repeats the process a tone 
higher, on G sharp minor, but this time he does move to what would be the 
tonic if he did not manage to convey a home tonic sense by omitting the D 
sharp. Subdominant harmony moving to home tonic in approximately the 
rhythm of bars 8-9 of Ex. 5 twice in two bars completes the tonic sense, the 
second time adding a final bass tonic. Again a perfectly normal move executed 
in a quite unusual way, the way being prepared in the first phrase by means of 
a cadence unsatisfactory in itself, and again emphasizing Reger’s creed that 
far-removed harmony is closer to home than a near relation. 

The second example, also from a slow movement, shows the essence of his 
style and fundamental principles in a manner as subtle as Ex. 5 is wide-eyed 
with starry innocence; it is also as essentially simple and, as we shall see, in 
spite of appearances, entirely classical in its application of its principles. It is 
the opening phrase of the Larghetto of his string Quartet in E flat major, op. 109: 


Larghetto (2-52-56) 


Ex.6 sempre molto espress. 
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A mere playing of this extract will reveal a curious fact: the full close with which 
it appears to end is not a full close at all, but a half close. This is not a matter 
of terminology, but of sound and its effects, and, although many musicologists 
would appear to overlook this fact, it is on the effect of sound that music 
depends for any result at all. If, then, the end of Ex. 6 is, as it is, a half close, 
it must be in A flat major. The harmony exhibited in Ex. 6 is not what we 
should call normal harmony of A flat major, excepting the subdominant with 
which it opens; indeed, apart from that harmony none of this example has any 
look of A fiat major at all. Even the opening subdominant harmony does not, 
at first, suggest what it really is, in spite of the G natural; but with the arrival 


Ex.7 Allegretto con 
sige 


at that unmistakable half-close we realize that the whole phrase has been 
consistently in A flat major from the outset. Most subtle touch of all is the 
avoidance of the tonic in any positive assertion and the two tonic chords, 
indicated in Ex. 6, whose surroundings are such that they are unrecognizable. 
With one exception, there is no more cunning piece of pure tonal writing in the 
whole of Reger’s work, but this is the type of phrase which leads Reger’s 
critics to speak of his style as ‘‘bewildering’’ and ‘“‘perpetually modulating”’. 
Ex. 5 is an extreme case of Reger’s habit, so often mistaken for atonality, for 
uncontrolled modulation, or, at best, tonal ambiguity and embarrassment, of 
exploring remote regions of his key immediately. Usually, as here, it is only 
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by their juxtaposition that they sound remote. They are usually closely- 
related parts of the key displayed at unusual angles. Really remote explora- 
tions come later and, because of this firm foundation, sound much more normal 
and cannot, as long as Reger does not so desire it, shake the foundation of the 
key. The present example is extreme in that he is actually establishing and 
asserting his key by exploring it. 

My third and last example is the opening of the finale of his piano Concerto 
in F minor, op. 114, shown opposite. This follows a slow movement in 
F sharp, minor by implication, major in fact, since the only full close to this 
key, at the end of the movement, is major. The entire movement is poised 
around the dominant of F sharp and its own subsidiary harmonies; it never 
stops hovering until the final cadence: 


molto largo. 


The peculiarity of Ex. 7 appears to be a more usual one than is generally found 
in Reger. It is customary to speak of movements which begin on extended 
harmony normally foreign to the main key or, if part of it, insisted upon long 
enough to begin to sound like an established key, as beginning outside the 
main key. I know of no case where this is true. Almost invariably there is, 
in the way in which the particular harmony is used, a strong leaning to some 
other region, which should be a warning, but, no matter how foreign in itself 
the initial harmony may appear, the moment its connection with the main 
key is disclosed it shows itself as part, if a chromatic part, of that key. This 
is proved by the very critics who maintain the idea of the foreign opening by 
the mere fact that they recognize a fundamental key other than that of the 
opening harmony.* The key a work or movement begins with is usually the 
key of that movement; if it is not, it is because it is not a key at all but a sub- 
sidiary harmony. (I wish to stress here that nowhere in any discussion of 


3 If, of course, they are not accepting even the main key on mere hearsay evidence. 
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tonality in this article am I dealing merely with names, but with recognizable 
facts of sound.) A favourite example is the finale of Beethoven's string 
Quartet in E minor, op. 59, no. 2. This is supposed to begin in C major and 
swing round to E minor within the length of its initial paragraph. It actually 
begins on the submediant of E minor, the quite normal but invariably exciting 
dominant Neapolitan sixth. Its leaning quality is plain from the start; any 
one who can accept this movement as beginning in C major is reasoning from 
the printed page, not from the sound of the music. It is a practical, if not a 
theoretical, impossibility to begin any piece of tonal music outside its main 
key. Reger’s way of swinging round is entirely his own. The basis of the 
whole phrase in Ex. 7 is F major. Nevertheless, it does start with a chord 
which is nominally (if we want to be pedantic) a dominant minor eleventh, 
in its third inversion, but, since it immediately shows itself to be a part of 
Reger’s tonal region of F major, the pedantry is quite false. The important 
point is that this oblique opening leads directly from the F sharp major with 
which the slow movement ended to the F major of the finale, without a gap; 
there is no connection, for instance, between this example and the beautiful 
but, tonally, much less subtle bridge passage from the first movement of 
Dvofak’s E minor Symphony to its slow movement. Now, F sharp major and 
F major are poles apart and the distance between them is not easily bridged 
even if one takes one’s time. To do it, as Reger has, without any aid but a 
single transition chord, is a feat which, handled as it is, with complete con- 
viction, would alone testify to the unusual quality of his mastery. The tran- 
sition chord is the opening harmony of Ex. 7. What Reger has done is to take 
the major third of F sharp major which he made so prominent at the end of the 
slow movement and make it the nucleus of his new chord, which impinges on 
to the harmony of B flat minor, the home minor subdominant. Reger will 
never be found tackling his tonal problems twice in the same way, for his 
fundamentals are elastic; they will stretch to eternity without losing their 
identity. It is worth noting here also that this method of Ex, 7 has nothing 
to do with the flight of academic fancy known as the pivot chord method of 
modulation. There is a fundamental and sundering difference. The academic 
process tries to effect a modulation by leaving an entire harmony “‘as in’ a 
different key from that which led to it; only part of Reger’s opening chord of 
Ex. 7 is the same as the one which preceded it at the end of Ex. 8, and this is 
the real use and value of the pivotal method. The window-smashing capacity 
of the opening chord of Ex. 7 is the greater for the fact that ‘t is a different 
chord from the final chord of Ex. 8 but yet has a centre which is, isolated, the 
same as the tonic and mediant of its predecessor; its foreign quality, which 
effects the change of key, is accentuated by this similarity. If the two chords 
had been identical, Reger’s change of key, like the academic examples which 
use and advocate this method, would have existed on paper only, and the F 
major have been heard, until a more drastic process set in, as the leading-note 
of F sharp major, and as nothing else. 

Two more criticisms may as well be dealt with here. First, concerning 
his fugues. If only for the number of examples he left, Reger would be easily 
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the most interesting composer since Bach who has consistently employed a 
fugal texture throughout entire movements. And, to superficial critics, this 
tendency has marked him as openly imitating and seeking to emulate Bach. 
Such critics have, quite evidently, never examined a single specimen of Reger’s 
fugal writing for what is there, or with the intelligence necessary to distinguish 
Haydn from Mozart or Bruckner from Mahler. The first thing that becomes 
evident from a close and attentive perusal of any random group of Reger’s 
fugues is that the resemblance they bear to each other is a surface one and is, 
for all practical purposes, wholly illusory; the second is that if there is one 
composer who has had no influence on Reger whatsoever it is J. S. Bach. 
From a study of his fugues, Reger would appear to know as little about Bach as 
the latter knew about Cherubini. I have no doubt that Reger’s knowledge 
of Bach was as profound and all-embracing as was his knowledge of Reger, 
but the fact remains that you will not discover this from studying his work. 
One critic has even gone to the length of damning Reger as “‘archaic’’ and 
trying to be another Bach because he wrote, not only fugues, but chaconnes, 
passacaglias and other forms known to Bach and his contemporaries. No 
such critic says that any composer who wrote a symphony after Beethoven, 
and particularly a number of symphonies, was necessarily imitating Beethoven, 
although a good many of them were. No such critic says that, in practically 
all his early period piano music and some of his middle period, as well as works 
for other mediums which employ the same basic style of expression, which we 
have come to call Beethovenian, Beethoven was copying Clementi and Dussek, 
in far more than surface; but there is more than a vague basis for belief in this 
hypothesis, so much so that it would not be an exaggeration to say that Beet- 
hoven found his style ready made for him, as well as a lot of what he wanted 
to express, already expressed as he wanted to express it. To this a blind eye, 
or the eye of ignorance, is turned. Brahms is not, to-day, considered archaic 
and a candidate for Bach’s honours because he wrote a passacaglia in each of 
two of his most important orchestral works; nor is Vaughan Williams or 
Gordon Jacob, who have done the same, as well as many other contemporary 
composers. Some have even written them for organ, as Reger did frequently, 
without incurring the stigma of imitating Bach. In fact, if there is one notice- 
able trend at the present day, it is in the direction of what could be called 
“archaic”, unfairly, but with as much justice as is meted out to Reger. But 
all the accumulated hatred of the critics for this sort of secret sin has been 
poured out on Reger. Fortunately, he had, figuratively and literally, a broad 
back, and can take it. The crowning insult seems to be that he actually put 
into his fugues and other archaisms some consistent counterpoint, and that 
this counterpoint included, as counterpoint will, inevitably, somewhere in its 
career, the appearance at times of running semiquavers. The little matter 
of harmonic style does not, apparently, enter into the argument. The only 
wonder is that, on this reasoning, the finale of Beethoven’s op. 106 has not been 
labelled as an attempt to wrest Bach’s laurels from him. 

There is no better proof of Reger’s essentially different approach than to 
consider one apparent resemblance between him and Bach. Bach’s texture in 
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almost all large-scale works, actual fugues or otherwise, is largely of the same 
order, differing only in degree of application; this is precisely true of Reger, 
the only exceptions being certain early works, where the texture is at times 
noticeably Brahmsian, and a few short piano pieces from the many scattered 
at all points of his career. This similarity is the biggest proof of their essential 
difference. It is safe to assume that if Bach had ever tackled classical sonata 
style he would have found it necessary to alter his texture out of all knowledge. 
Reger, once his mature style was formed, found no necessity to alter his 
texture one iota, whether writing sonata or fugue; and no one, I think, listening 
closely to such a work as the E flat string Quartet, which contains two clear 
sonata movements, one slow rondo and a large-scale fugue, could say that they 
were aware of no contrast of texture between these movements, or that they 
were conscious of the fugue being written in the same textural and harmonic 
style as the other movements. And the objection that Reger’s sonata move- 
ments have no classical sense of movement will not hold water when they are 
examined closely, impartially and individually and listened to in the light 
of that examination. Reger’s unique and perfectly natural style is a com- 
bination of drama and rhetoric which must naturally have found its outlet, at 
frequent intervals, in the sonata-style. His sonata movements have as much 
freely controlled movement as many of the greatest of Schubert, and for 
precisely the same reason—they are slow-moving and quick-thinking ; they have 
no connection with the lyrically slow movement. 

If we compare Reger’s sonata movements with his fugues, a very significant 
fact emerges which goes far towards explaining why one texture does for all 
his works without involving any confusion of identity between movements of 
such different types, and it is in the nature of a paradox. We have seen that 
the cause of much of the misunderstanding of Reger is due to the failure to 
perceive his ways of establishing a key by exploration, and that the more he 
appears to deviate harmonically away from a centre the more firmly it is 
established. There is nothing paradoxical about this, if it is once understood 
that any one tonality is far more than an affair of a few closely related chords. 
Reger has shown us that every closely related chord has its own attendant 
relations and that the handling of these in close juxtaposition has nothing to do 
with modulation, but simply throws a wider nimbus of light around the tonic, 
even, as in one case, without sounding the tonic in any recognizable way at 
all. In other words, the tonic can be sensed as well as heard. And when we 
have grasped this we have enriched our knowledge of, not only Reger, but the 
whole of classical tonality, as well as realizing intellectually what we hear 
instinctively but, usually, without the awareness that brings the result to the 
surface of our consciousness. Much of Reger’s technique can be found in an 
advanced stage in Schubert; the fact that the Viennese, up to the time of his 
death, found, with certain exceptions, no necessity to crowd his explorations 
as closely as does Reger does not invalidate the ancestry. There is no doubt 
that Reger was deeply influenced by Schubert, and that it was from the latter 
that he gained the impetus to formulate boldly what was struggling for 
expression in the almost inert Brahmsian mass of his earliest chamber works. 
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The biggest and most significant single clue to Reger’s tonal processes outside 
Reger is to be found in the complete opening sentence of the first episode in 
the finale of Schubert’s D minor Quartet; here is Reger’s tonal style in a nut- 
shell. The consequences of such a style are scattered throughout mature 
Schubert in works which, as a rule, do not call for isolated passages as drastic 
as this one, but the complete unfamiliarity of the thing expressed in what, on 
the surface, is the normal classical language, has led to Schubert’s being by 
far the least understood of all the great classical masters. In his greatest 
manifestations he remains as unknown as Reger or the next great master to 
atrive. 

But in Reger’s fugues we shall not find, from the smallest to the largest, 
any such key-deviation or avoidance for the purpose of establishing a tonality. 
And this is the paradox—that in the sonata movements, which require the 
firm establishment of a tonality, Reger obtains this by detouring round the 
centre, in a process which is always put down as rapid modulation and is 
actually the precise opposite, while in the fugues, where, although the tonal 
scheme of a fugue does not, as a rule, go far from the tonic, so much less firm a 
grip on the centre is desirable to allow the music to drift from one fundamental 
point of the key to another with no suggestion of dramatic establishment of 
keys, we have Reger securing this drift by relaxing his customary methods of 
deviation. In the fugue, which is tonally one big deviation, a getting on and 
off the centre, which is what Reger does in his sonata movements to establish 
his key, he does this by not doing it, that is, by foreswearing his normal practice, 
which would appear, superficially, to be ideally suited to this condition. And 
it is precisely because they have so far misunderstood him as to transfer his 
normal sonata method of tonality to the fugue, and have no conception of his 
sonata style at all, that the bulk of his imitators, including, at times, Hinde- 
mith, fail to imitate him, and succeed in perpetrating all the faults which are 
imputed, erroneously, to him. 

What Reger has done, of course, is this: it is the nature of a fugue to be 
more or less in one key throughout. If it drifts into the subdominant it always 
sounds like a region of the tonic, for the simple reason that it is; if it were a 
real change of key, it would be the subdominant no longer, but a new tonic; 
and this is true of all its key-drifts. Now, this is precisely the characteristic of 
any great sonata group of Reger. So, he has, in his fugues, spread over the 
whole composition the process which would normally be compressed into the 
length of a single group; tonally, even the biggest Reger fugue, such as that of 
the Symphonic Fantasy and Fugue for organ or of the Bach piano Variations, 
is like an enormous enlargement of the process of one sonata group, and this 
is why one texture does for all his works, and produces the most diverse 
results, for his difference of style revolves around his varying handling of 
tonality. Bach’s idea of tonality never changes; it is always lyrical and 
rhetorical. If he had ever written a classical sonata work it would have 
involved a radical volte face. If he had retained his original conception and use 
of tonality without change of style it would have brought him direct to Reger’s 
maturest style; but it would still have involved the enormous difference of 
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realizing, in terms of actual music, that a fully-established tonality can be 
completely obliterated by another, plus all the consequences following in the 
train of this tremendous idea, and this his music never shows. Reger’s does, 
and here is the reason for the apparent resemblance which, in fact, severs 
them in a way in which Reger will never be divided from sonata composers 
who never visualized anything like Reger’s extraordinary assertion of a 
tonality by appearing to do everything to avoid it. No such change as would 
have been necessary to Bach is necessary for Reger. His style is mainly con- 
trapuntal but the swing between one treatment of tonality and the other more 
than keeps the balance between pure rhetoric and drama. 

The second criticism concerns the ‘‘thickness’’ of his music, or, to be more 
accurate, its thick appearance. It depends on the favourite substitute for 
really knowing a work, that of eye-reading or eye-glancing, and consists of 
glancing at music, seeing a lot of notes crowded closely together and made 
blacker in appearance by being joined with three or four cross-strokes, and 
immediately classifying the composer as writing thick and turgid music and 
indulging in too many notes. Reger is the favourite example of this awful 
habit and Mozart is nearly always quoted against him as the archetype of 
the economical composer, who never writes a note too many and is never 
heavy and thick. The truth is that they are equally economical. It is worth 
remembering that exactly the same criticism was made of Mozart in his day 
and that he made the classic reply to such criticism: ‘‘I use as many notes as 
are necessary’. In movements which raise this question, of which the C 
minor Fantasia, K.396, may well have been one, Mozart is doing as Reger 
nearly always happens to do, writing his music in beats of such small denomina- 
tion that the divisions of those beats become of infinitesimal length by ordinary 
standards, and so necessitate the numerous cross-strokes. And that is the 
only reason for the black look of so many of Reger’s pages; and if they frighten, 
it is because the people who look at them, amongst whom we may include 
nearly all English writers on Reger, have never got beyond the stage of 
believing that any music with a liberal supply of “black’’ notes must be 
difficult or indicate more notes than are necessary, instead of realizing that the 
pace of the music may reveal a very different perspective. They are being 
hoodwinked by a method of notation. It would be possible to re-write any 
classical movement to produce the same impression on paper, without inter- 
fering with the sound of it in the least. 

Even Sir Donald Tovey has contributed to this extremely messy form of 
criticism, by saying that anyone who claims to be able to sightread Reger is 
probably being mendacious. Once one allows for the smallness of the beat, 
and the consequent smaller divisions, in other words, when one has allowed 
for a sense of proportion, as one should in sightreading anything, Reger is no 
more difficult to sightread than the minuets that Mozart wrote at the age of 
eight. 

Reger is not, then, the only composer who shows this peculiarity, but he is 
the only one, to my knowledge, with the exception of Karg-Elert and certain 
other imitators, whose music consistently shows it, and there is a perfectly 
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good reason for its prevalence in his work; it may be found, for precisely the 
same reason, in almost any exceptionally slow movement of Beethoven, such 
as that of the B flat Sonata, op. 106, the fifteenth variation of the Erotica set 
for piano, or the 32nd variation of the Diabelli set, to say nothing of the slow 
movement of the D major Trio, op. 70, no. 1, which rivals for blackness such a 
notorious movement as the slow movement of Reger’s D minor string Quartet, 
op. 74 The majority of the movements in which this phenomenon occurs 
are variation movements or slow fantasias, and since the themes are, for the 
most part, very slow, the beats quavers, and sometimes semiquavers, and 
Reger’s type of variation in such movements is of the order of increasing 
decoration, which suggests the theme rather than plays it, as in the Arietta of 
Beethoven’s op. 111, the beats are gradually divided into smaller and smaller 
components, and so, eventually, a fabric of demi-semi-quavers and hemi-demi- 
semi-quavers is arrived at. In most such cases the smallest note moves no 
faster than semiquavers in a moderate Allegro. If Reger, and Beethoven, 
and whoever else, had chosen to write such movements with beats of twice 
the value this problem would not have arisen, but another, much more serious, 
would. It is notoriously one of the most difficult things, if not the most 
difficult, in playing, to play extremely slowly without losing a sense of move- 
ment and to maintain at the same time a consistent interest. By the mere 
appearance of difficulty the player, as things are, is forced to take the music 
as slowly as the composer wishes; if the beats were crotchets, however, it is 
doubtful if any of this music would ever be played at a speed commensurate 
with its spirit, except in the hands of the rare few. Beethoven made one of 
his few errors in this direction when he wrote the slow movement of the E flat 
Sonata, op. 7, with crotchet beats on paper, although the swing of the music, 
at the right speed, shows them to be six even quavers. The result is that this 
movement is almost invariably rushed through at a speed which simply 
garbles the sense. Had he written it in 3/8, with actual semiquaver beats, it 
would have achieved the right result as easily as is the case with the Larghetto 
of the C minor piano Concerto, op. 37, which achieves it on lines of Regerian 
notation. I have never heard even the most incompetent player attempt to 
play this movement at anything but an extremely slow speed, in fact, the 
tendency is to err almost too much on the side of slowness. 

The psychology involved in this method of notation was undoubtedly the 
fruit of bitter experience. There are many well-known movements which 
might, for the first time, be played at the right speed if they were re-written 
with a similar notation. As to ponderosity, to use Tovey’s favourite word for 
the quality which is supposed to go with such writing in Reger, his critics never 
get far enough to discover that, in most such cases, the resulting sound, granted 
complete compliance with Reger’s adequately expressed instructions, is among 
the most delicate and ethereal in all music. 

Concerning speed, the problem is exactly the same as that in the first 
movement of Beethoven's G major piano Concerto, where the extremely 
moderate Allegro, being split into semiquaver triplets, produces what appear 
to be practically the most rapid semiquavers known up to that time. But it 
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is pure illusion, resulting from the notation. Similarly, in such a passage as 
this: 


Ex.9 Quasi prestissimo 


J ben marcato ¢ cresc. 


which is, no doubt, very frightening unless one considers it in its context. It 
is the beginning of the 5th variation in the Variations on an original theme for 
organ, op. 73, by Reger, and since remarkably few players, particularly when 
sightreading, keep any sense of proportion about them, the quasi prestissimo 
may make them forget that as the theme is Andante and the beats are quavers, 
to play this at the same tempo as the theme will produce precisely what Reger 
has asked for—quast prestissimo, when the demi-semi-quaver triplets will go 
at approximately the same speed as the semiquaver triplets in the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s G major Concerto. A sense of speed is produced by 
proportion depending on context, not, as so many performances would lead 
one to believe, by the speed at which the notes are played. Although he 
probably never made this mistake in his own playing, Mozart could make it 
when actuated by extreme personal! dislike for Italians rather than by musical 
discrimination, when he gibed at Clementi because the latter played his own 
presto movements at a speed which, isolated, appeared quite moderate. 
Experiment with these movements reveals that, in conjunction with the rest 
of the music, the moderate speed produces a sense of extreme speed un- 
believable without the context. So, in Reger’s case, when we apply a little 
sense and reason to it, it is not so frightening after all. The impact of this 
rush of sound over the slowly moving quavers will sound terrific after the calm 
preceding variation, as anybody who has heard Germani play this great work 
can testify. It is a pure matter of proportion and Reger has remembered it; 
it is a pity his critics do not. 

In his quick movements, extreme motion is supplied in the same way, 
although the notation in these movements nowhere assumes the apparent 
complexity of the slow movements. But the same principle is at work. 
Reger’s quick movements, as has already been pointed out, are rarely quick 
in an immediate way. They are rather dramatically quick than quick in 
tempo, and so, where agitated motion does occur, again the notation will 
become, in proportion, apparentiy complex. But why a series of demi-semi- 
quaver triplets should be supposed to be more difficult to play or read than a 
series of quaver triplets, or thicker in sound than quaver or crotchet triplets, 
I cannot imagine. It is pure illusion, resulting from the visual impression of a 
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pile of three or four thickly printed cross strokes, and has nothing to do with any 
musical way of approaching a piece of music. It is an impression which might 
be pardoned in any one who could not read music; in a musician it is a disgrace. 

As to the ponderous quality which is supposed to inform the bulk of Reger’s 
music, this is the most superficial of all the first impressions resulting from the 
appearance of Reger’s work. The more one plays or hears his work the more 
one finds that every note has been accurately calculated, every chord perfectly 
weighed and balanced, and the sound of each in relation to its context accurately 
and most carefully estimated. He is one of the very few composers who have 
scored their music, even for the piano, as carefully as Mahler scored his for 
orchestra, and this fact alone invalidates Tovey’s too-casually clever statement 
that, while one cannot improvise in such a texture on a keyboard, Reger could, 
and did, improvise on paper. 

His harmony needs a word to itself. In spite of all the apparent com- 
plexities of any typical piece of Reger, and, indeed, in suggestion and meaning 
it is exceedingly complex, his harmony knows ne mure complex chord than the 
old-fashioned diminished seventh, other than certain astringencies occasioned, 
as they are in Bach, by perfectly logical suspensions or other movement of 
parts. His work rests, for its most farflung harmonic effects, on the diminished 
seventh used as it has never been used before or since. The only discords of 
which Reger is aware in his music right up to his last production, the clarinet 
Quintet, are no more than those used by the classical masters—those, in fact, 
without which concord is useless and wearisome on any scale. But it is a 
fact that, if the foundations of his harmony are simple, as they are in the 
extreme, his use of them is exceedingly complex, and sounds far in advance of 
the most extreme modern cacophony. Nothing could be more expressive of 
tonal (and spiritual) unrest than this passage from the first movement of his 
E flat string Quartet, op. 109: 


Ex.10 tL 
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This, it will be noted, does not even contain classical discords, but consists 
entirely of plain common chords and unisons. The discord is entirely in the 
contradictory nature of the context of each chord. No cacophony could 
achieve this end as Reger does, for the simple reason that cacophonous music 
has, as a rule, no tonal basis to upset; in fact, the one thing that cacophony 
cannot suggest is unrest, for it has no centre and thus no peace to disturb. 
Reger’s contribution to harmony is, with certain aspects of Bruckner and 
Mahler, by far the most important in the last sixty years, and nearly all 
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oh composers who have made any important contribution during that time have 
vg been influenced by him. 

Now an important part of the complex effect of Reger’s extremely simple 
harmony is that in one point he acts on a directly opposite basis to both the 
classical masters and modern composers who have no intelligible tonal style. 
The classical composers wrote whole phrases based on one fundamental har- 
monic conception, and this is true of the largest harmonic developments of 
Wagner and Chopin, whose chief advance consists of expansion of detail, such 
as the long appoggiaturas of Wagner.‘ These still are based on the recognized 
fundamentals of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Brahms, and, of course, Hugo Wolf who is a direct follower of Wagner in this 
s respect, applying Wagner’s enlargement to a small scale, so that the classical 
a procedure has been extended and the extension reduced entire to a scale 
a commensurate with the classical, although Wolf was not thinking at all in a 
. classical direction. To this order such later composers as Joseph Marx, Julius 
Bittner, Korngold and Erich Wolff also belong. Without ranging himself 
with Reger, Bruckner is in line with Schubert, who foreshadows Reger. Of 
living composers, apart from Hindemith, Dohndnyi, at his best, and Felix 
Petyrek follow Reger with individual intelligence. 

Apart from these, modern composers who have a genuine sonata-style , 
(and there are not many), such as Sibelius, Medtner and Rubbra, use the same 
simplicity of harmonic design spread out over long periods of close thinking 
as was common to the great classical composers, and the rest, who have no 
genuine sonata-style or conception of it, write with a self-conscious application 
of ‘‘modern” harmony, which, docked of its superimposed frills, is as innocent 
as the weakest of Mendelssohn's Songs without Words, to fundamental and in- 
ee voluntary tonalism consistently at loggerheads with itself, basically as helpless 
‘sm as Hummel at his most brilliant or Liszt at his most pig-headed. 

To neither of these categories does Reger belong in his conception of the 
number of regions which are closely related to the tonic. He is connected with 
the classical line, whilst he has no connection whatsoever with the other side- af es 
but nevertheless there is a very real difference between his conception of the 
function of harmony within any given tonal region over any given phrase and 
that of the classical school to which he has a very real relation, as there is not 
between that school and Wagner, for instance. Reger does not, in the slightest, 
disagree with the classical composers as to what constitutes tonality or what is by 
its function, but he has vastly different ideas as to how it may be produced or 
projected. And this is so closely bound up with his harmony that, to under- 
stand him fully, tonality and harmony must be treated as one. ee 


* There is, of course, a basic fallacy in the common defence of composers such as Schénberg, 
which points to Beethoven and Wagner and says that they, too, were not understood in their 
time, but that fifty vears later their innovations were common fare. What made Beethoven 
and Wagner, and others, difficult to understand was precisely the fact that all the newness of 
meaning and procedure which appeared in their work was based entirely on the language that 
everyone knew. This made it at once more dangerous and more far-reaching, since half the 
impact of newness is destroyed if all, including fundamental grammar, is new, and must be 
learned before the audacious addition to and expansion of human thought can even be perceived. 
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Basically, his conception of harmony as applied to tonality (and, except for 
certain small piano pieces, he never writes any other kind) reduces itself to two 
ideas. One is what may be called the passing-phrase, of which there is a 
splendid example in this passage from the already-mentioned E flat string 
Quartet: 


Allegro moderato (¢- 102-126) quasi 
ap 
: 
pizz. 


which is, superficially, akin to Wagner’s long held appoggiaturas. In fact, it 
is poles away from Wagner’s idea, which is a purely melodic one. Reger’s is 
an extension of harmonic implication, much more in line with Beethoven's 
use of the Neapolitan relation in such works as the Appasstonata Sonata and the 
F minor Quartet, op. 95. But again there is a difference of purpose which 
becomes evident as soon as we see the similarity between it and the Beethoven 
device. The latter is a counterstatement of a complete phrase which impinges 
on the tonic and falls in each case to a passage of dominant preparation for the 
reassertion of actua! tonic harmony. The Reger happens, almost casually, 
within the length of the phrase, and usually impinges on to a harmony already 
in itself foreign to the tonic, but immediately shown to be part of the tonic 
region by relating itself directly to the tonic. The real origin of this device is 
Schubert, and this example and its many counterparts are sufficient in them- 
selves to explain many of Reger’s most characteristic harmonic deviations, 
although it leaves out of account the long-range process, of which the D flat 
chord in the fourth bar of Ex. 11 is the starting-point of a wonderful example. 
Reger uses the long-range process almost as consistently as Beethoven and 
Schubert, but the characteristic which we are discussing, and which gives rise 
to the complaint that his music is bewildering and unstable, is almost a complete 
reversal of any Beethoven process and may be most conveniently described as 
short-range harmunic thinking, which is just as necessary. The long-range will 
miss the point a few bars ahead and be, in that case, useless. 

The second idea brings us back to the classical habit of maintaining a basic 
harmony throughout a phrase irrespective of clashes produced by passing notes, 
a process which Reger does not disdain to use in what he considers suitable 
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circumstances. But his essential manner of thought nearly always leads him 
to harmonize practically every note afresh, a simple enough thing in itself, 
but productive of that illusion of tonal instability; also it gives rise to many 
far-reaching implications and is at the root of Reger’s harmonic originality, 
which does not consist of the novelty of kaleidoscopic change. If this was all 
that could be said for it it would not be worth a second thought. But its 
importance lies far deeper than this and becomes bound up with his tonality. 
It is, in fact, symptomatic, not of change, but of an unyielding stability. 
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The New in Review 


The Threepenny Opera 
BY 
HANS KELLER 


At the Aldwych Theatre at the time of writing, and probably for many weeks to come, 
a work is being produced that represents the freshest, healthiest, most imaginative and 
inspired musical entertainment of the season, a Third-Light Programme piece which is 
the weightiest possible lowbrow opera for highbrows and the most full-blooded highbrow 
musical for lowbrows. But while those responsible for the staging of Weill’s Drei- 
groschenoper, i.e. Oscar Lewenstein, Wolf Mankowitz and Helen Arnold, deserve our 
thanks and encouragement, it must be realized that they are, to a surprising extent, the 
instruments of a torrential revival that has swept right across our musical world, both 
European and American: through the mediums of actual performance, film, gramophone 
record and even the barrel-organ, not to speak of the efforts of popular American 
arrangers like ‘‘Satchmo’’ Armstrong, Les Paul, or Tito Puente, the Dreigroschenoper 
seems to have come back to stay. In London, the ‘‘Peachum Production’’ has proved 
so successful that it had to be moved to the West End, after the music (as distinct from 
the dramatic) critics had written it off as a flop, The Times opining that most of the music 
“could have been turned out by a hack in Charing Cross Road”’. 

As distinct from Bert Brecht’s text, which is brilliant but uneven (and of whose 
translation Marc Blitzstein has made an excellent job), Weill’s music is, throughout, a 
demonstrable masterpiece, only inasmuch a product of the ‘twenties as this decade 
happens to have laid the foundation for much of our century’s art and science. The 
“‘sordidity”’ of Weill’s inventions is very much in the ear of the listener who, in fact, 
contributes to the work: Weill grimly ironizes, amongst other things, our own conception 
of decadence. 

Like Gershwin’s, Weill’s songs create new forms out of eclectic material whose elements 
of jazz, Blues and cabaret idiom make it easy for the insensitive listener to mistake the 
style for the stuff. As soon as the stuff is understood, however, the style itself discloses 
its originality and homogeneity. 

Thematically, there is strict organization behind what may seem the free and easy 
succession of numbers. The basic motif of the motto tune (mediant-dominant-sub- 
mediant) proves not only the melodic, but also the harmonic cell of much of the work. 
The harmony itself, with its progressive tonalities, sundry modulatory dislocations, and 
polytonal implications, shows complex developments which Frank Howes’ West End 
hack could never as much as hear, since not even Mr. Howes can. The chief harmonic 
principle is that of inhibition, of interrupted cadences in the widest sense of the term. 
The eternally repeatable motto tune is the prototype: avoiding Aeolian insinuations, its 
submediant obsession creates an extended appoggiatura, a suspense by prolonged sus- 
pension, enhanced by the tonic-dominant bass as well as by the alternation of tonic chord 
and dominant seventh. The sixth is, of course, the inhibitory degree par excellence, 
because its opposition to the tonic is based on the strongest possible measure of agreement 
or tertium comparationis, including as only the submediant triad does the tonic third: 
hence the arch-inhibition, the interrupted cadence V-VI. Hence, too, the added sixth— 
a familiar jazz device—is the rightest ‘‘wrong’’ note. The harmonic inhibitions of the 
opera’s ensuing structures are, of course, far more sophisticated, but however paradoxical, 
for the moment, a surprise turn of chordal events may seem, it never proves unfunctional 
within the wider whole—a sharp contrast, here, to some of Bert Brecht’s own paradoxes, 
that do not appear to worry about anything but their momentary effect which, admittedly, 
is invariably striking. 
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As a logical counterpart to what, I suppose, the composer would have liked us to call 
the dialectic harmony, the rhythmic structures move between symmetry and anti- 
symmetry (as distinct from asymmetry), both formally and, where counterpoint or 
homophonic imitations come into play, texturally: in the shimmy “Ballad of the Easy 
Life’, for example, the orchestral echoing motif, in itself syncopated and cross-accented, 
undergoes a diminution which creates a most original texture, i.e. that of a quasi-linear 
stretto. The actual rhythmic thought is extremely virile and, as such, not sufficiently 
realized by the current production’s conductor-pianist Berthold Goldschmidt. 

Altogether, the stage direction by Sam Wanamaker is enthusiastic, yet conspires 
with the musical direction to emasculate the work. For those of us—the present writer 
included—who have not heard and seen any previous production, the present one is 
certainly more than worth while, but I can imagine that an older generation must be 
disappointed by the fact that the spirit of operatic parody, which should properly be 
reserved for the third finale, permeates the entire show. It so happens that the prettifica- 
tion of the work is epitomized by the new English title for the great E minor tango duet 
between Macheath and Jenny, the “Ballad of the Fancy Man”, which should really be 
called the ‘‘Pimp’s Ballad”’ (Zuhdlterballade). The best single feature is the décor by 
Caspar Neher, who wrote the libretto for Weill’s opera Die Biirgschaft which was first 
produced in Berlin the year before the Nazis came in and the composer got out. 

“With Kurt Weill’, wrote Hans F. Redlich at the end of his obituary (MR, XI/3, 
August 1950, p. 208), ‘‘. . . one of the few composers to succeed in bridging the gap between 
artist and audience has vanished from the contemporary scene’. That depends on what 
you understand by ‘‘audience’’. To the music critics of The Times or The Daily Telegraph 
the jazzy Weill is as sealed a book as the twelve-tonal Schénberg, and they would be 
unable to explain the popular and musical success of either the Dreigroschenoper or Moses 
und Aron. The isolation of our age’s masters is indeed diminishing fast. It is the music 
critics that are becoming isolated. Socially, they are well on the way towards forming 
a characteristically modern unit—the psychotic group. 


Film Music 
and Beyond 


AURIC—BEN J AMIN—CHAGRIN—RAWSTHORNE—SEIBER—WALTON 


“BEYOND” throughout, one might think in view of this galaxy, but unfortunately the 
film sometimes gets the worst out of the best. 

Auric’s place in this article is honorary rather than honest: we have not recently 
heard a new score of his. But Ealing Studios have vanished from the scene, and they 
were Auric’s bridge-head in England: I fear that his notable contributions to British 
film music may herewith have ceased. A recent, commemorative revival of The Lavender 
Hill Mob offers us an opportunity to comment briefly on his music for that farce with the 
semblance of topicality, and thus to thank him constructively. The relation of “applied 
music’’ to the words or images to which it is applied has always been precarious, for all 
too often homology spells tautology, and contrast contradiction. The mock fugue that 
forms the title and end of The Lavender Hill Mob, however, makes perhaps the most 
original piece of dramatic sense which this venerable form has yet yielded; it certainly is 
the funniest. It will be remembered that Alec Guinness, the criminal hero, robs us of 
some of our gold and gets away with it, at any rate for a year or so. It will also be 
remembered that fuga does not only mean a running away, a flight, but also, in more 
special senses, a flight from one’s native land, an expatriation, exile, or banishment. 
When, during the opening credits, the ‘“‘fugue”’ is first heard, one only experiences, apart 
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from the relief which counterpoint in the cinema invariably causes, expectant bewilder- 
ment as to what the significance of this, as it were, amoral fugato might possibly be. 
When the piece returns at the end, it surprises again, but this time by its sharp definition 
of the film’s merry anti-moral, its purely musical spirit being as unusual as the film’s 
and audience’s identification with the fugitive robber. By dint of the music’s contrast 
to what one would expect of polyphony, a musico-dramatic symbiosis is achieved which 
many an operatic composer may well envy this French contributor to the typically 
English atmosphere of the Ealing comedy. 

Arthur Benjamin’s much advertised Mafiana, with a libretto by Caryl Brahms, was 
said to be the first opera specially composed for television, but as Spike Hughes pointed 
out in a letter to The Observer (12th February), his own Cinderella was twice televised 
from Alexandra Palace as early as 1938. It is not necessary to go into the details of what, 
I think, was a generally obvious disappointment, but attention should be drawn to the 
one important positive point about this work—Benjamin’s frequent integration of music 
and the movements of the camera. Musicians are very sensitive to movement, even 
visual motion, and any dissociation (as distinct from possible integrated contrasts) 
between musical and simultaneous visual movements (such as is regularly produced by the 
antics of the camera in filmed stage operas, not to speak of the antics of choreographers 
and ballet dancers) has a piercingly anti-musical effect. In order to produce musical 
results, it is essential for the music to be conceived in view of, and indeed to determine, 
the movements of the camera, rather than for the latter merely to adjust itself to some 
pre-existing music. In this respect, many stretches in Mafiana are exemplary and should 
be closely studied by aspiring film-opera composers—if, that is, the possibility of film 
opera does artistically exist, a doubtful question in view of the extreme and detailed 
naturalism of the cinema and the extreme artificiality of the sung drama. In any case, 
however, Benjamin’s motional integration is an urgent reminder to film directors and 
film composers in general. 

Ironically enough, the founder of the Society for the Promotion of New Music has 
written a pretty stale score for Charley Moon, a musical directed by Guy Hamilton which 
is far less slick, and in no way better, than comparable Hollywood efforts. But while 
it is sad to remember Chagrin’s more substantial film scores as well as his far more 
individual serious music, it is even sadder to reflect that although the film-makers had 
enlisted the services of one who, even at his weakest, is far above the worst inanities of 
filmland, the job of manufacturing the foreground music, i.e. the four “‘stage’’ songs in 
this film, was given to another one who isn’t; yet Chagrin has shown himself capable in 
the past of composing film songs with as popular an appeal as any director might desire. 

Rawsthorne is perhaps the only composer who consistently maintains a high level of 
invention and construction in his film scores—probably because he doesn’t write very 
many of them. His latest, The Man Who Never Was, is thematically related to the 
developmental fugal exposition in his preceding The Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Once again, too, there is his characteristic polyphony, and even a spot of polytonality 
within an A major frame. Altogether, the piece is one of the two most intrinsically 
musical film scores I have heard in the past quarter. 

The other, which deserves even more emphatic mention because it may not yet be 
generally accessible, is Matyas Seiber’s twelve-tonal accompaniment (6’ 22”) to Joan and 
Peter Foldes’ A Short Vision, a cartoon completed with the support of the British Film 
Institute’s Experimental Production Fund, and shown to the press at the National Film 
Theatre. Unfortunately, the film pictures the atomic end of the world, which is what 
twelve-tone music is for many people, who will thus find their wrong impressions con- 
veniently confirmed. But the music itself, in 5 aphoristic movements with eight bars’ 
title music, and scored for flute, clarinet (bass clarinet), Ondes Musicales, violin, viola, 
piano and percussion (including vibraphone), is a masterpiece of compression and of 
strictly structural, but none the less striking effects. Among the less obvious of these is 
a sustained, natural harmonic gb’ at the very beginning, obtained by a scordatura of the 
violin’s G-string. While the integration with the visual is extremely close, the music 
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will no doubt outlive the film which, for the musical spectator, assumes in fact the rdle 
of a visual accompaniment to the principal part that is the sound track. 

Seiber’s first feature-film score, on the other hand, i.e. the music for Jack Lee’s already 
famous A Town Like Alice, plays safe almost to the point of self-annihilation. I+ could 
have been a major event; it turned out to be a job the greater part of which a dozen com- 
posers of infinitely inferior stature could have accomplished likewise. Built in the con- 
ventional way around a pentatonic motto tune which may be an Australian folksong, the 
uneventful structure evinces only a few characteristic passages, such as the brief piece 
accompanying the shot of the male prisoners as they are driven off by the Japanese; 
a thematic, threnodial passacaglia; some good ‘‘work’’ music; or, on the other hand, the 
ironical treatment of Rule Britannia which comments upon the personality of the sweet 
lady who, when confronted with the sarong worn by the prisoner heroine as a dire emer- 
gency attire, remarks, ‘‘My dear, there is such a thing as keeping up appearances!’’ For 
the rest, the contrast in value between A Short Vision and A Town Like Alice is a trauma 
for the musical sociologist. (But let the contrast not be confused with that between the 
dodecaphonic style of the cartoon and the tonal style of the feature film—in itself an 
irrelevant antithesis so far as value is concerned.) 

It so happens that the profoundest flop of all has disappointed the greatest expectations 
—Walton’s Richard III. Is this the composer of The First of the Few, of Hamlet? Except 
for an excellent E flat march in Walton’s best vein which is played as title music (1’ 53’’), 
recurs before the battle and accompanies the end credits, the poverty of ideas, whether 
for pastiche or straight creation, and the conventionality and banality of the musical 
and musico-dramatic build-up (so far as there is any) are shattering. By the way, it is 
depressing to note that a prestige film on what is intended to be the grandest scale can con- 
tain two stretches of faulty dubbing. B. &. 


Hallé Concerts: Season 1955-56 


BY 
JOHN BOULTON 


THERE have been features, by way both of planning and of novelty, which at first sight 
have made for a Manchester season of unusual interest. Besides a respectable number of 
new, or very nearly new works, the programmes have included a cycle of twelve major 
Brahms compositions, all six Tchaikovsky symphonies, a performance of the St. Matthew 
Passion and a visit from Sir Thomas Beecham in his first Hallé concert for sixteen years. 

In the event, these offerings have not all carried the weight which could have made 
this season especially memorable. All the Brahms works, with the exception of the 
German Requiem, do not, these days, add up to anything unusual: Tchaikovsky has his 
well-understood place in the repertoire, and the box office, of any concert organization. 
Our interest in the programmes at large has been held less by their content than by their 
execution in the hands of an orchestra whose splendours are ripening still, and by the 
overall beauty of Sir John Barbirolli’s interpretations. His performances of the Brahms 
concertos and symphonies have been at a consistently fine level. Many who have heard 
him regularly and recently in these works believe him to be the finest exponent of the 
symphonies to be heard in Britain; perhaps only Bruno Walter has higher claims, anywhere. 
Barbirolli’s undeniable romanticism meets, in the four symphonies, with his underlying 
sense of classical proportion to provide the essential ingredients for a great Brahms ex- 
ponent. Up to fairly recent times, one detected a sense of strain in the taming and 
trimming of his own romantic outlook. All that has gone. The music flows from him 
and, under his baton, takes its place as that lovable expression of ordered humanism that 
is the essence of Brahms. 
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The season's tribute to Mozart was a concert made up of symphonies 39, 40 and 41. 
Some years ago, Sir John had prepared his orchestra for this concert but was prevented 
from giving it. I remember enjoying Ansermet as substitute, but remarked at the time 
that twelve Mozart movements played end-on did not, as they should have, bring out all 
the essence of Mozart’s symphonic synthesis. Under Barbirolli the same programme 
was pure revelation. He acknowledged an ovation, incidentally, by pointing to the 
portrait of Mozart by his rostrum: for all his bravura and his demonism, one is aware 
that his success with Mozart is a humility, all too lacking in modern conductors, which 
accepts that the things you can do with Mozart are mostly Mozart’s own. 

The visit of Sir Thomas Beecham was, for Mancunians, the revival of a cherished 
association, now long dead. Asa festival it was a shining, very nearly uproarious, success. 
As a musical occasion, it fell flat rather, for two reasons. Firstly the programme: 
Tchaikovsky's long and weary Manfred was the main work, included, one suspects, as 
characteristically private enterprise on Sir Thomas’ part for the sake of showing that the 
Hallé had forgotten one symphony in their Tchaikovsky cycle. Even under the colossal 
drive of Sir Thomas in his best form, the work remained dull and did not seem shorter 
for the energy of his tempi. We were given a lovely performance of the Prague Symphony. 
But what made the visit memorable to the musical soul was Delius’ first Dance Rhapsody. 
This was pure magic. It served too, to remind us of the debt, on Delius’ behalf, we owe 
to Beecham. Sir Thomas conducted in carpet slippers. The shuffled gait, the laboured 
ascent to the rostrum told us that another great man grows old. But by the end of the 
evening all there knew, if we never heard him again or had never before (and most young 
members of the audience had not), that here was one of the great conductors of his own 
or any other age. He told us in so many words that we certainly would hear him again 
and no doubt he is right. But, and here is the second disappointment of his visit, all 
hope that next time he does nof bring his own orchestra. The Royal Philharmonic 
played most beautifully: there are no complaints. But we would like to know what Sir 
Thomas might make of the Hallé—and they of him. The resident orchestra meets all 
too few first-class conductors and Beecham’s is a name that helped build their traditions. 

Such is Dr. Vaughan Williams’ position as a latter-day Bach disciple that he will not 
mind if we refer to his St. Matthew Passion as the Dorking Version. This is not merely 
shortened, on wise and sensible lines, but is modified by certain substitutions of instru- 
mentation. In particular a piano is used for continuo, in addition to the organ, which 
again is sensible. (Even those who want to hear a harpsichord scarcely ever can in the 
Free Trade Hall with a back-board of solidly packed choir and orchestra). Dr. Vaughan 
Williams got some lovely singing from all concerned and his conducting bore audible and 
visible witness to his great authority in the work. The audience was asked to stand and 
sing many of the chorales. I suffered a bit in my corner; perhaps they sing better in 
Dorking. It is fifty years since St. Matthew was heard at these concerts. Whereas the 
Hallé Choir has grown into a very fine instrument, their output has been monotonous 
and undistinguished beyond a certain four works of Handel, Mendelssohn, Verdi and 
Elgar. We hope that Vaughan Williams’ Bach lesson has affected the choir and their 
mentors as it affected their audience. After fifty years, there must be more: a lot more. 
Signs of a wider choral adventure are indeed already there. Brahms’ German Requiem 
had a magnificent performance. It is twenty-five years since a Hallé audience heard 
it and the reception given to this performance must also give the work at least an even 
chance of competing in future with certain other holy texts whose spiritual message is 
more in the seasonal traditions of their presentation than in their musical content. 

Amongst more or less new works, Hindemith’s piano Concerto (1945) was given a 
rematkable performance by Adolph Hallis, the South African pianist, so that we met it 
immediately for what it is—a splendid contemporary work in which the very technique 
of writing in concerto form carries conviction, apart from the musical content. Of 
greater significance was another memorable performance of Rubbra’s sixth Symphony. 
This work has conquered the concert platform inside two years. Both the composer and 
his audiences have been delighted by Barbirolli’s performances which have made that 
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conquest possible. There are no legitimate rewards for creative artistry that Rubbra 
does not deserve. 

A revival of the Walton violin Concerto, after six years, played splendidly by Aldo 
Ferraresi was disappointing. The work wore a banal air. An admirer of Walton’s, I 
am coming to believe that the difference with which he has continued to say the same thing 
is becoming too thinly spread with time and augmentation. 

In 1951, Arthur Bliss wrote a scena for contralto and orchestra with a dedication to 
Kathleen Ferrier entitled The Enchantress. It is a setting of part of a Theocritus idyll 
and concerns a deserted lover who turns to sorcery. Pamela Bowden sang it with the 
orchestra under George Weldon. The work is a passable cantata in which, one feels, the 
themes belong to some larger dramatic undertaking. It was like listening to a dissociated 
piece of Wagner (or Puccini) and groping subconsciously, as one does, for the genesis and 
apotheosis of any given snatch. However, it did its job in obliging the young singer 
to explore her limits of range, style and expressiveness. It is unfair to compare her 
performance with what the great Kathleen Ferrier would have done. It is also un- 
necessary. In her own right, Miss Bowden has the makings of an exceptional singer: 
there is promise of a wide range, evenly powered, and a voice at present of unusual 
sweetness rather than richness. Above all, there is a striking musical intelligence of 
which the voice is, as yet, an undeveloped vehicle. Miss Bowden will go far if she can 
be saved from the plunge into Opera (English style) at too early a stage in her career. 


THE EIGHTH SYMPHONY OF VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


At the last concert of the regular Manchester season, the Hallé Orchestra gave the first 
performance of Vaughan Williams’ Symphony in D minor which the composer has 
dedicated to Sir John Barbirolli. 

The new Symphony is scored for a large orchestra augmented by all the known tunable 
percussion instruments: celeste, glockenspiel, xylophone, vibraphone, tubular bells and 
tuned gongs. It is a genial and gay work. There was, of course, no guessing what our 
greatest living composer had up his sleeve. Agility of mind, wide range of technical 
expression and catholicity of outlook might all leave us waiting for something different. 
What, in fact, emerged is the outcome of more than these attributes. It is first of all the 
product, written by a genius of 83, of a vast experience of art and humanity and of the 
ways in which the one can illuminate and chronicle the other. 

The superscripts for the four movements of this work are: (1) Variazione senza tema; 
(2) Scherzo all marcia: per stromenti a fiato; (3) Cavatina: per stromenti ad arco; (4) Toccata. 
Thus one can see, from many points of view, that something new is afoot. The first move- 
ment is built on three separate fragments and, whilst it is true that none of them could 
be called a theme, each one of them, highly generative, is used to produce more tunes than 
one normally hears in a whole symphony. Furthermore, although the movement clearly 
consists of seven variations on one, or some, or all of the fragments, it has an equally 
clear, underlying sonata structure. Thus, the first two variations provide the total 
fragments as a first subject group. The third variation is a chorale made out of one frag- 
ment and provides a clear-cut second subject. The rest of the variations are developments 
using everything that has gone before and the seventh variation is really a compressed 
recapitulation and coda. The composer explains all the above in his notes. To the listener 
it is all apparent in an essentially logical layout and is one of Vaughan Williams’ very 
finest symphonic movements. Future hearings might convince that it is the finest of all. 
It is basic, sophisticated and expert handling of a fine inspiration; absolute music in its 
real sense. 

The second movement is one of the few real scherzi to have been written since those of 
Beethoven. By crafty exploitation of all the tonalities of the wind choruses, the splendid 
themes are kept vibrantly alive. Vaughan Williams has solved again as, of course, many 
great men have solved in the past, the problem of identifying a type of construction with 
a range of orchestration so that the listener knows that the one is absolutely dependent 
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upon the other. Incidentally, the trumpet tune early in the scherzo proper hits with the 
force of the same instrument when first heard in the scherzo of Bruckner’s seventh 
Symphony, and as a tune fitted for its purpose is another of Vaughan Williams’ inspira- 
tions that he has never surpassed. There is nothing to be said of the cavatina that it does 
not say itself. Here is the composer with a message of peace and love in the language of 
a song for strings. There is no need to search for any other meaning in this than that of 
the fundamental objective of any slow movement in any great symphony. And there are 
many great symphonies with slow movements less meaningful—and less beautiful. 

With a second movement entirely for wind and a third movement entirely for strings 
one can regard the finale as the movement for which the unprecedented array of per- 
cussion instruments was intended. Is it not a toccata and should it not therefore be 
dependent upon things touched, stroked and banged rather than scraped and blown? 
The sound-storm that results demonstrates that a finale committed to being aurally 
exciting at the utmost limit can at the same time register sophisticated high spirits. We 
have not heard aufgeknopft Vaughan Williams before; it may ring strange in some ears, 
but it rings true. 

Press reception of the work has provided a dampening picture of the poverty of music- 
journalism. There has been much destructive fence sitting; ambiguous comment, with 
the now usual bolt-hole conveniently disposed for escaping from the responsibility of a 
plain statement. For non sequiturs I award the prize to one of our great national weeklies, 
where appeared the following: 

‘But this orgy is as unaccomplished as it is inappropriate. The trouble is that in matters 
of orchestral virtuosity Dr. Vaughan Williams remains an invincible amateur. He is, for 
instance, quite unable to tap the vein of robust yet exhilarating high spirits of the last part of 
Britten’s ‘Spring Symphony”, a work which on Thursday was given a lively performance at 
the Royal Academy of Music.” 


Can things get worse than this? It is possible. But Ralph Vaughan Williams does 
not have to worry. 5. 3. 


Book Reviews 


The Rhythm of Twelfth-Century Polyphony: its Theory and Practice. By William G. 
Waite. Pp. x + 142 + 254 (music). (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 1954. $7.50. 


Professor Waite is not by any means the first scholar to tackle the problems of modal 
notation, but he is certainly one of the most confident. On p. 123 he commits himself 
to a “‘presumably” and a “probably’’, but this is a very unusual qualification. For the 
most part he is so certain of being right that he is quite prepared to affirm general principles 
without any suggestion that another opinion is tenable. The particular problem to which 
he has devoted attention concerns the ambiguous notation of the melismatic sections 
for the duplum in Leonin’s two-part organa. More than fifty years ago Wooldridge 
suggested a metrical interpretation, though without any regard for a consistent mode, 
on account of the numerous anomalies in the ligatures. Later authors have attempted 
a similar interpretation, using, however, modal patterns wherever possible. Others 
again have suggested that the rhythm is entirely free or is determined mainly by con- 
sonance and dissonance. Professor Waite goes further and maintains that these melis- 
matic passages are to be transcribed in the first mode, with the aid of the subdivisions 
and extensions which are normal in the discantus sections. ‘“To a large extent’’, he says, 
“the notation of organum duplum presents a straightforward modal picture’. In 
support of his argument he prints a transcription of the two-part organa in Wolfenbiittel 
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It must be admitted that his transcriptions produce a result which is musically satis- 
factory, except possibly in the matter of dissonance. But the same might be said of 
transcriptions made by other scholars on different principles. In spite of the numerous 
quotations from mediaeval theorists to be found in this book, there is nowhere any clear 
and precise statement of method to support the details of Professor Waite’s interpretation. 
It is all very well to say: “Like discantus the organum style tends to move in ordines of 
even numbers of feet, so that an irregular ligature must often be interpreted so as to 
preserve the symmetry of the ordines’’; but this is a pure assumption, for which no evidence 
is cited. No doubt this assumption explains why identical ligatures frequently receive 
entirely different interpretations, but it can hardly be accepted as a reliable guide to 
method. There are, of course, quite a number of passages where the ligatures, literally 
interpreted, present a straightforward modal pattern. But there are far more which can 
be fitted into such a pattern only by the application of purely arbitrary methods. The 
fact must be squarely faced that the theorists can be used to support or to refute almost 
any kind of interpretation. This is hardly surprising, since most of them are too late to 
be reliable guides to twelfth-century practice. What is clear is that a good deal of freedom 
was allowed in this type of music; even where specific rules are laid down it is admitted 
that there are many exceptions. Johannes de Garlandia’s description of the modus non 
rectus should be a sufficient warning against any attempt to fit dup/um notation into a 
strait-jacket. This is clear even from Professor Waite’s translation, which cheerfully 
ignores the difficulties of a plainly corrupt text. Even more significant is the description 
given by Anonymous IV of a seventh modus irregularis—a passage which curiously enough 
Professor Waite does not quote: 

“Est septimus modus nobilissimus et dignissimus, magis voluntarius et placens; et iste 
modus est modus permixtus et communis . . . et proprie loquendo, denominatur organum 
purum et nobile.”’ 

(Coussemaker, i, 362.) 

Duplum notation cannot be subject to exact transcription, any more than troubadour 
melodies. Exact metrical patterns were necessary in polyphony wherever two or more 
voices moved together. But in solo song and in purely melismatic passages over a static 
tenor such precision was not required, and there seems no reason why it should be imposed. 
There is a good deal to be said for presenting some sort of metrical pattern in modern 
transcriptions, particularly in the case of troubadour melodies, where the words have a 
regular rhythm. But it must be clearly understood that such transcriptions have no 
finality and cannot possibly be assumed to represent what was actually sung. It would 
be a very good thing if some of the scholars who haggle about minor points of mediaeval 
rhythm were to take a short course of singing, or at any rate to leave their books for a 
month or so and do nothing but listen to singers. They might then be less dogmatic 
about differences of interpretation which are barely noticeable in performance or, if 
noticeable, are at any rate negligible. 

With these reservations Professor Waite’s transcriptions can be recommended to 
students who want to know something about the style of Leonin’s organa, particularly 
as they can all be compared with the facsimile of Wolfenbiittel 677 published by J. H. 
Baxter (An Old St. Andrews Music Book). The rest of the volume is occupied with an 
exposition of the principles of modal notation and the system of the rhythmic modes. 
This exposition, though occasionally argumentative, is clear and precise, but it cannot 
be said to add much to what is already available in other publications. The attempt to 
derive the rhythmic modes from St. Augustine’s De Musica is ingenious, but the con- 
nection is very slender and needs far more solid evidence before it can be established. 
Any theory of the ‘‘priority’’ of the modes is bound to be purely a matter for conjecture, 
since we know nothing certain about the earlier history of musical rhythm. It is quite 
conceivable that the parent of all the modes was a simple binary subdivision of the 
metrical foot, and that ternary subdivision was introduced to give a sharper rhythmical 
definition and to allow more variety. In the case of the third mode it is quite clear from 
the notation and from the descriptions given by the theorists that the form in which it is 
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found in polyphonic music (J + J J) was a modification of a binary original (J JQ), 
obviously made so that it could be equated or combined with the ternary subdivision 
of the first and second modes. The binary form of the third mode is admitted by 
Robertus de Handlo as appropriate for the mos lascivus, a style which was no doubt suitable 
for dancing, where a rapid tempo would make performance of the ternary form difficult, 
or for simple homophonic singing. Professor Waite quite rightly rejects Ficker’s view 
that the third mode was simply a modification of the sixth. At the same time the fact 
that the ligature pattern of the third mode was also sometimes used for the sixth mode 
suggests that once the ternary form of the third mode was accepted as normal an affinity 
between it and the sixth mode was recognizable. 

Professor Waite, like many other scholars, insists that the third mode should be 
transcribed as 6/8, not as 3/4, because he regards the dactylic foot as consisting of two 
equal halves. But this contradicts his earlier definition of the rhythmic patterns of the 
modal system: “The pattern itself is an entity, the smallest component part, and only 
by the repetition of this unity is rhythm created’’. According to this view the pattern 
of the third mode (J« J J) is indivisible, and it is therefore quite reasonable to 
transcribe it as 3/4. Two feet of the first or second mode, transcribed in 6/8, will then 
still be equivalent to one foot of the third mode, transcribed in 3/4. It is hardly necessary 
to point out how frequently combined rhythms of this kind occur in later polyphony. 
Here too practical experience can be a useful check on pedantry. If the scholars who 
advocate transcribing the third mode in 6/8 time (and even put an accent over the quaver) 
could be compelled to sing a fairly lengthy passage in this rhythm they might be inclined 
to revise their opinions. jJ. A. W. 


Cecil Sharp. By A. H. Fox Strangways and Maud Karpeles. Second Edition. Pp. xvi 


+ 225. (Oxford University Press.) 1955. 25s. 
This work, an essential companion for those interested in the revival of English folk- 
music, first appeared in 1933, some nine years after Sharp’s death. This new edition, 
prepared solely by Maud Karpeles, is welcome, not as such things so often are, because 
“‘much new material has come to light as the result of recent research’’, but because it is 
unfortunate that a definitive work of this nature should ever have gone out of print. 
The additions, in fact, seem to be fewer than the excisions, which include some of the 
photographic illustrations and the three appendices (though a substantial portion of 
Vaughan Williams’ note on Sharp’s accompaniments now appears elsewhere (p. 120)). 
A three-and-a-half page Introduction by Miss Karpeles sums up Sharp’s achievement in 
his chosen field in terms of present-day perspective and without making any of those rash 
and unreasonable claims which are so often encountered in cases of this kind. 

It remains to add that in the reference to that part of the book which has been sub- 
jected to greater revision than any other “Chapter XIV"’ must be a misprint for ‘Chapter 
XV” and that Fox Strangways died, not in 1944 as stated in the Preface, but in 1948. 


Pp. viii + 181. 


Music Before the Classic Era: An Introductory Guide. By R. Stevenson. 
(Macmillan.) 1955. 18s. 

The reviewer's initial doubt as to his ability to discuss adequately a volume covering 
the history of music from Old Testament times to the middle of the eighteenth century 
has gradually been displaced by the suspicion that the author was not competent to write 
it—suspicion rather than certainty, as there are several indications that the book is a piece 
of hack-work quickly and indifferently turned out by a man who might have done very 
much better if only he had got down to it. 

There is a sense in which Dr. Stevenson has tried very hard: in a secondary school- 
masterish way he endeavours, at almost every turn, to ‘‘make the subject interesting’ to 
his readers, but in the end he cuts much the same figure as the company serjeant-major 
who, in his efforts to be “popular with the men’’ on Christmas Day, makes a prodigious 
ass of himself instead :— 
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“Climax in composition can only be achieved if there is some effect of tension followed by 
resolution. In modern sacred favourites, such as the Lord’s Prayer by Malotte, not only do 
we discover a large number of complex sounds such as seventh chords, but also a searching for 
climax. At the end when the singer rises to ‘the kingdom, the power, and the glory’, the very 
roof resounds with the notes of climax. But such climaxes were never sought by sixteenth- 
century composers. In Palestrina and Victoria they certainly do not occur, perhaps because 
‘heavenly’ music was preferred to music with the theme of ‘Marching to Zion’.”” (P. 42.) 


After this it is no surprise to find a Tchaikovsky song (None but the Lonely Heart) and an 
unnamed tune (presumably Sullivan’s St. Gertrude) for Onward, Christian Soldiers brought 
into the same chapter (on sixteenth-century sacred polyphony). 

Unfortunate illustrations of this kind might never have occurred had the author, at 
the outset, been prepared to credit his readers with rather more knowledge and intelligence. 
From both the publishers’ ‘‘blurb’’ and occasional remarks in the text it is apparent that 
the book was written especially for English readers, whose musical culture, it seems, is at 
so low an ebb as to make it necessary to point out that the pianoforte did not exist at the 
time when Gregorian music was being composed and to explain—twice in the course of a 
few pages—that to sharpen a note means to raise its pitch. Are things really as bad as 
this? Instinctively one knows that they are not and is forced to comfort oneself with 
the reflection that Dr. Stevenson, during his sojourn in this country, must have been 
unlucky to receive such an impression as has impelled him to undertake this kind of 
missionary work. 

It is this indulgent attitude that leads Dr. Stevenson further astray into otiose accounts 
of Palestrina’s relations with his patrons and into offering for the delectation of his reader 
tit-bits of information which would be all very well if they formed part of an informal talk 
given to, say, a Women’s Institute, but which must be sternly discountenanced in a slim 
volume which attempts to do so much in so little space. 

“.. . examples in musical notation’’, observes the author in his Preface, “have been 
separated from the reading matter’. But the book contains no music-type at all beyond 
four specimens of metrical patterns (which, though barred, are quoted without time- 
signatures) and a single example of a ‘‘bass line going down in diatonic scale steps’’ withovt 
clef, key-signature or even stave. 

Some of Dr. Stevenson’s suggestions for further reading are mildly amusing in their 
wild optimism: as well may one attempt Cicero after mastering the first few lessons of a 
simplified Latin grammar as, after reading the author on ‘“‘The Growth of Instrumental 
Virtuosity’’, proceed direct to Pincherle’s Vivaldi et la musique instrumentale or Trend’s 
Luis Mildn and the Vihuelistas. A. F. L. T. 
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The Symphonies of Joseph Haydn. By H.C. Robbins Landon. Pp. xx + 863, illustrated. 


(Rockliff & Universal Edn.) 1955. £6. 


This imposing, meticulously designed monument to Haydn’s memory apparently 
absorbed Mr. Landon’s energies for rather less than three years—from June 1951 to March 
1954—1fast work indeed ; even if we assume, as must surely be the case, that this is writing 
time and does not include the vast labours involved in the preliminary research. The 
volume is dedicated to Jens Peter Larsen and is divided into three main sections followed 
by two appendices, bibliography, indices, errata and addenda. The first section, running 
as far as page 170, deals with Authenticity and Terminology, Sources, Chronology, Textual 
Problems: The Use of the Sources, Haydn’s Symphonies in Performance. Part two, pp. 
171-434, deals with the various periods of Haydn's creative life under the following 
headings; the Earliest Orchestral Works, Symphonies of 1761 to 1765, those of 1766 to 
1770, those of 1771 to 1774, those of 1774 to 1784 and finally those of 1785 to 1788. The 
third section, pp. 435 to 604, deals with the Salomon symphonies in detail and also the six 
masses of 1796 to 1802. Appendix I, a catalogue of the authentic symphonies and in 
itself a fantastic piece of work, occupies nearly 200 pages and is followed by a catalogue of 
spurious works under the heading: Appendix II. The book is lavishly illustrated with 
good photographs, and first-class engraved music-exampies are incorporated in the text 
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with unstinted generosity wherever required. The whole work is in fact a colossal achieve- 
ment in the German sense of the epithet; it is bulked out excessively by unnecessarily 
thick text paper and is too large to be read with convenience except at a table. If and 
when a second edition is called for the publishers would do well to select a thinner paper 
and issue the work in two volumes with the appendices as volume two. 

The Haydn specialist will almost certainly not read straight through the whole book 
from beginning to end; but it is, I think, essential not to be deterred by the formidable- 
looking—and indeed rather dreary quotation from Johann Gottlob Immanuel Breitkopf 
on page 1 and to read carefully the whole of the first chapter on ‘‘Authenticity and Termi- 
nology”. <A great deal of this part of Mr. Landon’s narrative could have been deduced 
fifteen years ago from Larsen’s two invaluable publications, Die Haydn-Uberlieferung 
(Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1939) to which Landon frequently proclaims his indebtedness, 
and Drei Haydn Kataloge in Faksimile (Munksgaard, 1941). But, in England at least, 
neither of these works is particularly easy to find and for this reason, among others, Mr. 
Landon’s detailed differentiation between the various catalogues of Haydn’s output should 
be gratefully received. Certainly it should be properly understood before preneing with 
the rest of the volume. 

Space would not permit a detailed review of the whole of Mr. Landon’s achievement 
even if it were possible to find a scholar with the necessary specialized knowledge. But 
in what must be a very selective discussion it seems worth while to draw the reader’s 
attention to pp. 88/9 of the chapter on Textual Problems. Here are qucted two identical 
passages from the exposition and the recapitulation of the first movement of Symphony 
no. 87 in A (which may be further identified beyond all doubt by turning to Appendix I, 
p. 738). After an illuminating discussion of notation, dynamic marks, phrasing, slurs, 
ties, stems, accidentals, staccati, ornaments and other minutiae cof applied musicology, 
Mr. Landon has this to say under the sub-heading of “Parallel Passages’’ :— 

“Haydn, like his predecessors, Bach and Handel, as well as his contemporary, Mozart, and 
successors, Beethoven and Schubert, almost certainly wrote out his recapitulations from 
memory; and for this reason there is often a considerable discrepancy between the identical 
section as found in the exposition and that of the ensuing recapitulation, especially in the 
matter of phrasing, but occasionally in dynamic marks or even as regards actual notes. The 
main task of the editor . . . is to decide which of these changes is deliberate . . . and, on the 
other hand, which alterations are to be regarded as oversights, . . .”’. 

Then follow the two quotations in which there are five discrepancies which I invite the 
sceptical reader to try to identify without the author’s help (which is fully and conscien- 
tiously provided at the foot of p. 89). This is merely one of hundreds of examples which 
could, with equal relevance, be put before any judicial humorist—if such there still be— 
who dared to ask, ‘‘What is musicology?’”’ A more reasonable question might be, ‘‘What 
is musicology for?’’ Any patient, assiduous and co-operative reader of this book will 
find himself learning the answer far more thoroughly than he could from any review, 
however elaborate. 

We owe Mr. Landon a great debt for his close and painstaking research and for making 
the results of his labours so admirably clear to all who care to read. That several recent 
performances of Haydn symphonies have incorporated his corrections and revisions must 
have gratified him at least as much as they surprised me. It is fine to have such proof of 
more than one conductor’s conscience. Musicology, unlike pure mathematics, is evidently 
proving to be of practical use; and we must hope that other scholars will be impelled by 
his example to do as much for other composers, Berlioz for example, as he has done for 
Haydn.* G. N. S. 


*In ‘the interest of absolute accuracy, the footnote on p. 100, which refers to this journal, 
fails to specify precisely what material was published in our issue of February, 1954. Thearticle 
in question consisted of pp. 100-109 of the present book, the corrections to the Eulenburg scores 
of symphonies nos. 93 to 98 to be found between pp. 747 and 767, the original trumpet and timpani 
parts to Symphony no. 98 (pp. 791-794) and the first sixteen bars of the original version of the 
second movement of Symphony no. 94 of which a facsimile of the first page of the autograph 


appears facing p. 433. 
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God save the Queen. By Percy A. Scholes. Pp. xviii + 328. (Oxford University Press.) 
1954- 305. 

Unless it is discovered that the National Anthem is really a perversion of a passage 
in a motet by Perotin, Dr. Scholes seems to have written the final book on the subject. 
With obviously devoted research he has collected anecdotes (the devotion is made plain 
by the triviality of some of them) about early performances, weighed up all the evidence 
about the source of the tune, the provenance of the words and the origin of their use 
as a National anthem. To these he has added a collection of parodies, alternative and 
variant texts and a chapter on the use of the melody by a variety of composers from 
Haydn to Queen Victoria’s mother. He ends with a chronological list of arrangements 
as inclusive as such a list can be. It does not, for instance, include the arrangements 
used by the English Opera Group orchestra or by dance bands; I do not think that all 
the variants played by pre-talkie cinema orchestras are included. 

One or two of Dr. Scholes’ historical comments are audacious: it is hardly beyond 
debate to refer to the reign of James II as “a short reign of highly unconstitutional 
activity”; he gives the casualties at Peterloo as “‘some hundreds . . . injured in the crush 
and six killed’’ as though there were no conflicting accounts with varying figures ranging 
from one killed (Cambridge Modern History) to eleven (Trevelyan, British History in the 
Nineteenth Century). A great deal of work has gone to make a readable, often amusing 
book. It would have been good to think of its author working with equal zeal on some 
subject of social, historical or even musical importance. 


Samuel Barber. By Nathan Broder. Pp. 111. (Schirmer: Chappell.) 1954. 25s. 


Forty-six pages of this book are biographical, eleven are filled with a catalogue of 
Barber’s works and their recordings, bibliography and index. Barber's career has, 
apparently, been reasonably smooth; his family circle and friendships illuminate that side 
of American life—liberal, idealistic and humane—of which we hear too little. Barber's 
personality does not clearly emerge, except intermittently in excerpts from his letters. 

Fifty pages are devoted to a considerable body of music, so that Mr. Broder’s analyses 
occasionally suffer from an over-compression (evident particularly in his treatment of 
the piano Sonata) that prevents him following in sufficient detail the use of devices and 
techniques that he mentions. For this reason, his enthusiasm is more convincing than 
his technical studies of the music and the book demonstrates that a study of an important 
and conscientious artist does well to eschew biography in favour of a detailed study of 
his work. The book is, I feel, of limited usefulness. 


(Phoenix House.) 1954. 21s. 


Sing a Song of England. By Reginald Nettel. Pp. 286. 


Mr. Nettel’s unfortunately named but delightfully produced and intensely readable 
book is subtitled ‘‘A social history of English song’’. Its “short bibliography’”’ cites 
(I quote haphazardly) Curt Sachs, Freud, Sir James Frazer, Dibdin’s A Musical Tour, 
Thoinot Arbeau and Joseph Arch amongst others. This list might suggest that a net so 
widely cast must be equally widely meshed, but although it could be far more detailed, 
anthropologically and psychologically speaking, the book could hardly have gone further 
in any one direction without sacrificing its all-round view of the subject. 

The author’s thesis—that ‘Folk song is still in an interesting process of development” 
—appears only in his conclusion, and is supported by too little evidence to convince. 
He cites printable versions of the ballads of the Three German Officers and Mademoiselle 
from Armentiers, a parody of the latter sung by the A.T.S. (and, we assume, printable 
for that reason) together with a song, fairly widely known, about the Gresford pit disaster 
of 1934 to prove his point, and adds to this Lili Marlene and an atrocious propaganda 
song designed to the same tune. One doubts that these arise from the stimuli that 
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produced folk song; they are concoctions skilfully designed to satisfy a general need (as 
the nineteenth-century music hall song and drawing room ballad, the crooner’s lyric and 
even the Viennese Heurigenlied are): often the concoction is enjoyable, sometimes it is 


musically valuable, but it hardly demonstrates the unselfconscious, natural creativeness ~ 
H. R. 


of folk song. 


The Record Guide. By Edward Sackville-West and Desmond Shawe-Taylor with Andrew 
Porter and William Mann. Pp. 957. (Collins.) 1955. 35s. 


The Record Guide Supplement. Pp. 191. (Collins.) 1956. 12s. 6d. 


Of the making of gramophone records there seems to be no end; not entirely a gratifying 
state of affairs for the discerning collector with plenty of time and money, but even less 
satisfactory for the conscientious reviewer, however manfully he may strive to cope with 
an already impossible task. 

Neither of these volumes is a great deal of use by itself, but together they are indis- 
pensable—though, even so, this gigantic and mostly admirable chronicle is almost a year 
behind the times. In fact to obtain really comprehensive coverage the user of this new 
Record Guide and Supplement will have also to consult the various companies’ serial release 
lists from mid-1955 to date. The authors admit that the pace is too hot for them all and 
also hint that this may be the last of their efforts in this form. Although I deeply 
sympathize, it is most fervently to be hoped that some miraculous resurgence of energy 
plus, perhaps, a reduction in the spate of new issues may enable them to carry on with their 
invaluable work. The latter suggestion is offered in all seriousness to the various recording 
companies without, at this point, any reflection whatsoever on the economic angle of the 
problem. If in the field of serious music it were to be found practical to reduce the 
number of new releases by about half, and provided that those eliminated were in every case 
the inferior items, the present congestion would be substantially relieved with marked 
beneficial effect on all concerned. In particular reviewers would be spared their present 
penance of having to listen to bad records simply in order to satisfy themselves that they 


are bad. 
For those, if any there be, to whom The Record Guide is unknown, its object is:— 


“to help the music-loving record-buyer who is bewiidered by the bulk and variety of the 
catalogues and by the incessant duplication of the repertory. The authors have attempted 
to take into account all records of serious music currently available in England”. 


This may be considered both more and less comprehensive than it should be; for our 
authors have included some items which could without much loss have been disregarded, 
while the qualifications implicit in the words ‘‘currently available in England”’ necessarily 
exclude records no longer in the companies’ lists (yet possibly to be found second-hand) 
and also a number of first-class issues available in other countries. But no doubt The 
World’s Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music will adequately supplement these deficiencies 
if and when a new and reasonably up-to-date edition makes its appearance. 

It is in their criticism, more especially of music but sometimes also of recording, that 
Sackville-West, Shawe-Taylor, Porter and Mann excel and anyone who takes these volumes 
to bed is bound to have his sleep curtailed, either through reading too long or through being 
provoked into prolonged thought, or both. There is fun here too, such as the quotation 
from Anna Russell on p. 109 of the Supplement describing Briinnhilde on her rock 
“‘sourrounded mit Feuer und Schmoke und Schtink’’ (would not ‘‘Schteenk’’ be better ?). 
Of course, one cavils at some of the judgments. Strauss’ Wanderers Sturmlied was one 
of the more exciting novelties of the Leeds Festival of 1937 and does not at all deserve 
the raspberry with which it is here dismissed; and Arlecchino, which this journal almost 
selected as the record of 1955, is roundly damned with the faintest of faint praise— 
perhaps none of our Francs Juges saw the Glyndebourne production, and this is no work 
to try to assess on record and score alone. On the other hand, the assessment of Rosalyn 
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Tureck’s six LPs of the Bach ‘‘48’’ warms the heart with its understanding justice and the 
accounts of the recent Bayreuth issues (especially Parsifal) and of Furtwangler’s superb 
Tristan set could well be taken as models; they set a standard which few of us can emulate 
and none surpass. 

Musicians are usually conservatively inclined in all matters extraneous to their art 
and, in common with many other mortals, they tend to fear all phenomena which pass their 
understanding. The traditional hostility of the musician towards the gramophone still 
dies hard and even to-day when our musician-lecturer reluctantly decides that use the 
beastly thing he must, he invariably employs inferior machinery and often fails to select 
the records which would best serve his purpose. This is bad for music, the audience and 
the gramophone and does our lecturer’s professional reputation little credit. In The 
Record Guide and Supplement most of the difficulties involved in the selection of material 
are either solved or at least reduced to manageable proportions, while Hi-Fi for Pleasure 
—a concise and helpful, though by no means exhaustive treatment of the subject by 
Burnett James (Phoenix House, 1955, 9s. 6d.)—could be of real practical assistance to 
our musician in the choice, care and operation of gramophone equipment. G. N. S. 


My Record of Music. By Compton Mackenzie. Pp. 280. (Hutchinson.) 1955. 25s. 


Few things are more remarkable in the worid of music to-day than the astonishing 
variety of records, of first rate quality, that are now made available for music-lovers. It 
has become possible to acquire a library of records to include much of the greater music 
of the past three centuries for little more than the price of a good second-hand car. From 
Tallis to Strauss, from the simplest folk-song to complete recordings of Meistersinger or 
Rosenkavalier, the choice is almost limitless. Nor is it confined to the older music. Even 
those musicians whose tastes run to the exotic may gratify them on such fare as the 
quartets of Bart6ék or Pierrot Lunaire of Schénberg. Who could have prophesied such a 
development in the early days of the gramophone, when it was little more than an 
expensive toy? For that matter, who would have believed it as late as 1922 when, 
according to Sir Compton: “. . . in the His Master’s Voice catalogue there was only one 
complete Symphony—Beethoven’s Fifth—on four double-sided records under Nikisch”’ ? 
How has this extraordinary change come about ? 

Partly, of course, owing to the vast improvement in the gramophone itself, and in 
the methods of sound recording. As a result, to take only one example, a good modern 
record of a string quartet gives the illusion of a “‘live’’ performance as near to perfection 
as makes no difference. Indeed, with the exception of the piano, which still remains a 
little recalcitrant to perfect reproduction, the same may be said for every other form of 
music, instrumental or vocal. But all this would have been of little interest to the 
musicians if the quality of the music performed had not improved with the mechanics 
of reproduction. That it has done so is mainly due to the untiring efforts of one man— 
the author of this book. 

My Record of Music might well bear the sub-title of “Adventures of a Soul among 
Recorded Masterpieces’. The author takes us through the evolution of his musical 
taste, gradually formed by hearing performances in the home circle and the concert hall, 
until his discovery, so to speak, of the gramophone, which strangely enough did not happen 
until 1922. Fired with enthusiasm for this new means of listening to good music he 
started his own journal, The Gramophone; the first paper to take music recording seriously. 
His championship of what was still looked on with a certain disdain by professional 
musicians led to astonishing results. He fought an almost lone battle with directors of 
gramophone companies who would not believe that “‘classical’’ music could be made to 
pay. He opened up a campaign for complete recordings of symphonies and large-scale 
works instead of the miserably truncated forms in which they were then appearing. He 
then turned his attention to that neglected Cinderella, chamber-music, and succeeded 
in placing this on the recording lists as well. And now, some thirty-five years after his 
unwearied efforts he can feel that he has no worlds to conquer so far as the gramophone 
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is concerned. Every musician, professional or amateur, owes him a debt of gratitude 
for what he has done. 

This book is addressed mainly to amateurs, but Sir Compton writes well and often 
penetratingly on music, and always with infectious enthusiasm for the works he loves 
best. Naturally some of his opinions will provoke disagreement among professional 
musicians. The chief of these is his suggestion that more works should receive literary 
sub-titles such as have been given to certain sonatas or symphonies already (the Moon- 
light, the Pathetic, etc.). This is surely a dangerous error. Amateurs would do well to 
remember the witty and perfect description of music given by some French writer: “‘La 
musique, c'est l’art de penser avec des sons’. Sir Compton seems to imagine that some 
comparatively lesser-known, or less popular masterpieces would be helped to greater 
recognition by being given descriptive labels. But why? Brahms’ four symphonies are 
sure box-office draws; does he imagine that they would become even more popular with 
titles such as The Tragic, The Romantic, The Heroic and The Elegaic attached to them? 
Apart from this, how absurd some of the existing sub-titles are! What is there ‘‘pathetic’”’ 
in the first or last movements of Beethoven’s C minor Sonata? And if the first movement 
of the C sharp minor can be held to suggest moonlight, what are we to say about the 
light-footed scherzo, or the stormy last movement? And what on earth has Jupiter to 
do with Mozart’s symphony to which this ridiculous label has been attached? No; if 
the amateur cannot remember a work by its key and/or opus number, so much the worse 
for him. Most of the existing labels attached to masterpieces are inapposite, and all of 
them unnecessary; we do not want the list extended. 

One or two inaccuracies may be noticed. On p. 84 the author states that Elgar lost 
his religious faith, which accounts (as he seems to think) for the spiritual failure of 
Gerontius. Now whether Elgar lost his faith or not is immaterial; the point is that he had 
most certainly not done so at the time of writing his oratorios. If Sir Compton had 
examined the scores of these works he would have observed that the dedicatory page on 
each bears the inscription A.M.D.G. (Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam). No composer, Elgar 
least of all, would be hypocritical enough to <ledicate a work to the glory of a Deity in 
whom he had ceased to believe. Nor was it the intention of His Master’s Voice (see p. 218) 
to issue al] the songs of Hugo Wolf when the Wolf Society was formed. In Wolf, as in 
every other composer, there is a certain amount of waste matter, and it would have been 
foolish to include this with the greater songs on which his reputation rests. In any case 
nothing like his total output could have been included in four albums, as stated here, 
seeing that the Society was formed in the pre-LP days, and the six albums that were 
issued cover little more than a third of Wolf’s total output. Again, on the same page the 
author rightly refers to Beethoven’s op. 106 as the Hammerkiavier, but quite wrongly 
proceeds to give the same title to the op. 110 in the same paragraph. 

But it would be ungracious to end on a carping note. Let it be said that while time 
alone can show whether Sir Compton will be remembered as a novelist, musical posterity 
is never likely to forget his help towards establishing the gramophone as an instrument 
second only to the piano as an indispensable part of every musician’s workshop. 


Liszt. By Sacheverell Sitwell. Pp. xxx + 400. Second Edition. (Cassell.) 1955. 
30s. 

This biography first appeared in 1934, and is now re-printed in a revised edition, 
together with some fresh matter and some exceedingly interesting photographs, including 
a beautiful one of Liszt seated at the piano in the last year of his life. 

Liszt still remains one of the most curious phenomena in the history of music. The 
supreme interpreter of the later sonatas of Beethoven, and the purveyor of virtuosic 
bric-a-brac; the most generous of men and the most fantastic poseur; the actor and the 
recluse; the roué and the penitent—what are we to make of this amazing mixture of 
elements? The task of distinguishing between Franz- Jekyll and Liszt-Hyde has defeated 
most of his biographers, and in fact few of them ever seem to have tried to do so, preferring 
to dwell on his more admirable traits and ignoring so far as possible those which militate 
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against the stained glass figure in which they would have us believe. Contemporary 
accounts of him, whether as a man or as a pianist, are for the most part couched in terms 
of such dithyrambic ecstasy as to be historically worthless. Take this, from an eye- 
witness’ account of one of Liszt’s early recitals (quoted by Mr. Sitwell, p. 30): 

“We had already passed that delicious chime of the Song written in a Gondola, and the 
gay tendrils of sound in another lighter piece.... As the closing strains began I saw Liszt’s 
countenance assume that agony of expression . . . which I never saw in any other human face 
except in the paintings of our Saviour by some of the early masters.... The whole audience 
were wrapped in sound when the hand and frame of the artist gave way. He fainted in the 
arms of a friend . . . and we bore him out in a strong fit of hysterics. The whole room sat 
breathless with fear till Hiller came forward and announced that Liszt was already restored 
to consciousness and was ready to begin again.” 

If Mr. Sitwell takes this sort of thing seriously it is quite certain that no-one else will. 
But this is the trouble with so many of Liszt's admirers—an irresistible tendency, as 
Wilde once said in another context—to write about him at the top of their voice. Nor 
is Mr. Sitwell free from this infectious complaint. His preface, for example, which is on 
the whole a level-headed piece of writing, and a comparatively sober estimate of Liszt, 
contains this passage: 

“His (Liszt's) measure of immortality is not yet filled. His immense output, if taken in 
entirety, would exclude all other music from the programme.” 

Seeing that to perform Liszt’s music in its entirety would entail a ‘‘programme’”’ lasting 
some days it is safe to say, not only that it would exclude all other music, but any audience 
as well, unless supplied in relays. Probably Mr. Sitwell does not mean this. But what 
then does he mean? Here is another passage of descriptive hyperbole: 

“The autumn days at Villa d’Este inspired him to some of the most interesting of his later 
creations. For three whole days, in September, 1877, he spent every hour of sunlight and as 
much of the night as was made visible by the mocn in admiration of the cypresses.”’ 

The Indian guru is said to acquire enlightenment by prolonged contemplation of his navel. 
But it is straining one’s credulity a little too far to be asked to believe that the aged Abbé 
spent some seventy-two hours or more in the exclusive contemplation of cypresses. This 
kind of romantic excess prevails all through the book. The author cannot even mention 
a performance he heard of the concert study La Chasse without adding a poetic description 
of the environment. The piece on this occasion seems to have been played at the Sitwell’s 
home in Northamptonshire, the time being midwinter. We are told that 

“The fields had a matt level whiteness of snow upon them . . . and the chestnut trees with 
their guttering candles burnt down to the very wicks, were glittering and shining in the silver 
frost. ... Suddenly, just as La Chasse was in the full torment of its sound, noiselessly the 
hunt came past.... First the hounds at (sic) full cry, and after them the huntsmen in their 
red coats... .” 

and so on, for another ten lines, after which one feels like asking: ‘“‘Excuse me, Sir, but 
was your parenthetic journey really necessary?’’ And why, seeing that this is a new 
edition, did Mr. Sitwell retain that unfortunate sentence describing Liszt’s last visit to 
the opera, a performance of Tristan at Bayreuth, in which we read: 

“He sat through the opera in the private box of the Wagner family, at the back of the 
theatre, invisible to the audience. After the death of Isolda he could bear no more, and was 
carried back to the Wahnfried. .. .” 

which drew from Mr. James Agate the devastating comment: ‘“There were only six more 
bars to bear’. 

Nevertheless, the book is not without merit, and if it contains little that will interest 
a professional musician it will give pleasure to many for whom Liszt is little more than the 
composer of a couple of piano concertos and a few hackneyed piano pieces. Here and 
there, in his analysis of the lesser-known orchestral and other works, one suspects that 
while the hand is the hand of Sitwell, the voice is that of Lambert or Searle or van Dieren. 
But as the author admits to having no technical knowledge of music he has done well 
to consult the most distinguished of Liszt’s admirers in this country. If only he had 
been content to write on Liszt as a man and musician, instead of viewing him throughout 
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as a Romantic Figure, his bock would have had greater value. As it stands it is too 
much like a piece of rich literary confectionery, and any intending readers would be well 
advised to keep by them Ernest Newman’s admirable The Man Liszt as a precautionary 
antidote or—dare one say ?—as a healthy purge. 


Finale. By Adelina de Lara. Pp. ix + 222. (Burke.) 1955. 18s. 
Verdi. By Carlo Gatti. Pp. vi + 371. (Gollancz.) 1955. 2ISs. 


Charles Ives. By Henry and Sidney Cowell. Pp. x + 245. (Cumberlege.) 1955. 
27s. 6d. 

Autobiographies of artists, vocal or instrumental, too often resolve themselves into 
variations on the same theme: “I came, I sang/played, I conquered’”’. This one, by Miss 
de Lara, assisted by Clare Abrahall, is unfortunately no exception to the rule. We are 
taken through the author’s life and love affairs in a style all too reminiscent of the average 
writer in a woman's journal, from the time when, as an infant prodigy, she had a reper- 
toire of some 200 pieces, to her retirement from the concert platform in July last. Miss 
de Lara is the last surviving pupil of Clara Schumann, and it is to her memories of the 
famous teacher that one turns with the greatest expectations. But apart from a few 
generalities one learns very little. What chiefly emerges is that she had no patience with 
mere virtuosity, and disliked any cheap effects, especially in her husband’s music. There 
was also her dictum: “‘You will never make an artist until you have loved and suffered’, 
which seems, at any rate, to have led Miss de Lara to the happy conclusion that at the 
end of her life “‘I know that I am playing better than ever I did before’. An innocent 
form of egoism leads her to adorn the photos reproduced in the book with little personal 
data underneath. Thus we have one of Adrian Boult: ‘‘who conducted when I played 
the Schumann Concerto during the War’’: Myra Hess: ‘‘with whom I played the Schumann 
Variations’’; Eileen Joyce: ‘“‘who came to live and study with me’’, etc. One closes the 
book with the conviction that generaliy speaking, Punch’s advice to those about to marry 
holds equally good for public performers who contemplate exposing their lives in print: 
“DON’T!” 

Looking back over his long career Verdi might, had he known them, applied to himself 
an adapted version of Browning’s lines: 

It was roses, roses all the way, 

With the laurels mixed in my path like mad. 
He had his set-backs and occasional failures, but on the whole they were less than those 
that beset the path of the average opera-composer, while his triumphs during his middle 
and later years were almost unbroken. He had for the Italians something of the same 
appeal that Dickens had for his countrymen, and for much the same reason. Chesterton, 
in his monograph on Dickens, refutes the criticism that has often been made, that Dickens 
wrote down to his public. The fact was, he says, that Dickens wrote up to his public. 
It was not that Dickens wrote what the public wanted—Dickens wanted what the public 
wanted. So with Verdi—his music not only expressed himself; it reflected the unconscious 
taste of his public as well. The present biographer makes the point clearly: 

“Italians as a people like oy: one sort of music: music-with-drama.... Verdi found his 


motifs in the simple songs of the Italian people. To him art was a part of life, or rather, it was 
life itself. Verdi is therefore par excellence the interpreter of the emotions and ideas of the 


Italian people.” 

This biography is mainly concerned with Verdi's life, rather than with any detailed 
consideration of the operas from a purely musical aspect. As a record of his career it 
fulfils its purpose admirably. Verdi is set clearly before us; an essentially simple and 
sincere character, which did not, however, preclude a shrewd judgment of men and 
affairs. His complete independence of mind is shown in certain of his comments quoted 
here. How excellent is this one, for example: (on some hostile criticisms of his Ballo in 
Maschera) : 
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“The question boils down to this; either the opera is 2 good or it is bad. If it is bad, and 
the newspapers criticized it harshly, they were right; if it is good . . . just let them talk and 
pay no attention.” 

Or again, on the vagaries of singers and conductors: 
; “IT do not allow either singers or conductors to create; . . . which is a principle that leads to 
ruin. 
And what splendid humility there was in his reply to a request from Boito to conduct 
the Requiem at La Scala on the tenth anniversary of Manzoni’s death: 
“The occasion is a solemn one (he writes) but it would be an encore performance. I hate 
encores, and you, as an artist can easily understand why.” 

It has often been suggested that the developmeut in Verdi's style from Aida onwards 
was due in part to the influence of Wagner. This book makes it clear that Verdi, while 
never ceasing to respect Wagner as an artist, cared, and indeed seemed to know little of 
the early Wagnerian operas and almost nothing of the later ones. His attitude was not 
so much one of hostility as of complete indifference, sharing, as he did, with his fellow 
artists the conviction that nothing but harm could come from an attempt to graft German 
style on to the Italian school of composition. The truth seems to be that his later operas 
were the result of an unconscious revolution in Verdi's creative powers. In any case he 
was far too individual a composer to be drawn into the orbit of Wagner and his followers. 

In spite of the rather pedestrian style of the translation (which may, for all one knows, 
be a reflection of the original) this book may be cordially recommended to all lovers of 
Verdi. Wecan never know too much of one of the few composers whose life and character 
match the nobility of the finest pages of his music. 

Char!es Ives is unknown in this country and, to judge by some of the fearsome examples 
of his work quoted in music-type, he is likely to remain so. He appears to be a kind of 
American Schénberg pushed, if such a thing is conceivable, to the nth degree. Even the 
names of certain of his compositions are disconcerting. Few of us, one suspects, would 
feel an irresistible urge to hear works bearing such descriptive titles as Three Protests for 
Piano; Central Park in the Dark; Slugging a Vampire: and The Houseatonic at Stockbridge. 
One of his songs (save the mark!) is quoted in full, and must be seen to be believed; the 
mere look of the thing on paper turns one giddy. The style of his music may be judged 
by an account given herein of his second Symphony, in which the second movement 
opens with five different time-signatures used simultaneously. We are told that Sir 
Eugene Goossens found it necessary to sit up at nights with a wet towel round his head and 
to imbibe countless cups of coffee before conducting the work, a fact which most of us 
would believe quite readily. Of another of the composer’s little bagatelles we learn that 
the conductor found it necessary to mark the time by giving seven beats with the right 
hand, three others with his left, and two more by nodding his head; a feat that we are told 
“created great amusement and great admiration”’. 

Perhaps one gets nearer to Mr. Ives in his recorded views on composers of the past. 
Here he is on Wagner: 

“Richie Wagner did occasionally get away from doh, me, sol, which was more than some 


others did. He had more or less of a good head for technical progress, but he seems to put it 
to such weak uses, exulting . . . in fake nobility and heroism, but afraid to jump into a mill- 


pond and be a hero.” 


Here is a playful stab at Debussy: 


‘‘Debussy’s attitude towards Nature seems to have a kind of sensual sensuousness under- 
lying it, while Thoreau’s is a kind of spiritual seriousness... . It is rare to find a farmer or 
peasant whose enthusiasm for the beauty of Nature finds outward expression to compare with 
the city man . . . but Thoreau is that rare countryman and Debussy the city man with his week- 
end flights into country esthetics.” 


Finally, here is little Master Chopin put in his place once and for all; 


“Most of Chopin is pretty soft, but you did not mind it in him so much, because one naturally 
thinks of him with a skirt on him, but one which he made himself.” 


Well, as they say—it takes all sorts to make a world, doesn’t it ? Cc. W. O. 
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New Biographies 
A CRITICAL SURVEY 


BY 
HANS F. REDLICH 


Handel. A documentary biography. By Otto Erich Deutsch. Pp. xiv + 942. (Adam 
and Charles Black.) 1955. 70s. 

Das Jahrhundert des Walzers. I. Band. Johann Strauss Vater. Ein Werkverzeichnis 
von Max Schénherr und Karl Reinéhl. Pp. 368. (Universal Edition, Vienna.) 
1954. 24 Swiss Francs. 
Bed#ich Smetana. Letters and Reminiscences. By Frantisek BartoS. ‘ Translated from 
the Czech by Daphne Rusbridge. Pp. 293. (Artia-Prague.) 1955. 21s. 
Richard Strauss. Briefe an die Eltern. (i882-1906). Herausgegeben von Willi Schuh. 
Pp. 319. (Atlantis Verlag, Zurich.) 1954. 

Richard Strauss Jahrbuch 1954. Herausgegeben von Willi Schuh. Pp.171. (Boosey & 
Hawkes G.m.b.H., Bonn am Rhein.) 1953. 

Jean Sibelius. A Master and his Work. By Nils-Eric Ringbom. Translated from the 
Swedish by G. I. C. de Courcy. Pp. ix + 196. (University of Oklahoma Press.) 
1954. $3.75. 

Manuel de Falla. His Life and Works. By Jaime Pahissa. Translated from the 
Spanish by Jean Wagstaff. Pp. x + 190. (Museum Press Ltd.) 1954. 15s. 


Modern British Composers. By Alan Frank. Pp. 112. (Dobson.) 1953. 7s. 6d. 


MODERN musicology seems inclined to present biographies either as compilations of raw 
material for later literary use, i.e. as collections of letters and personal documents with 
scholarly annotations attached, but exclusive of any analytical discussion of the music 
involved, or as straight biographies, preferably written by a contemporary and often 
containing an analysis of the music. In the majority of cases relating to either group, 
matters musical have to take a back seat—with the result that books on modern com- 
posers, focusing attention on the music rather than on the man (cf. the recent cases of 
Robert Simpson's Carl Nielsen—Symphonist (1952) and Halsey Stevens’ meritorious 
volume on Béla Barték (New York, OUP, 1953)) are more often than not written by 
younger authors who missed the experience of personal relations with their eminent 
subjects. Biographers of this sort are always liable to incur the displeasure of readers 
more interested in personal gossip than in painstaking research, who frequently belittle 
their competence with the childish argument that their credentials cannot be satisfactory 
as they ‘‘didn’t know their man personally”. Some of the biographical essays discussed 
in this article and written by personal friends of the respective composers, rather tend to 
underscore the validity of the contrary argument: for personal acquaintance with his sub- 
ject may be less of an asset for a biographer than is generally assumed. 

Among the “‘documentary biographies’’ of the first group pride of place should be given 
to Otto Erich Deutsch’s magnificent volume on Handel. It is in every respect a worthy 
successor to the author’s previous book on Schubert (London, 1947). However, in either 
case the sub-title “a documentary biography” seems inappropriate. Each volume 
contains the most exhaustive collection of documentary evidence, including biographical 
and bibliographical annotations of high value and offering to a real biographer the ideal 
assembly of facts and material for the composition of a readable and aesthetically 
assessable book. In the case of Deutsch’s Handel the present reviewer can do no better 
than call it the most perfect reference-book on Handel's life and on the bibliographical 
history of his early publications. The book is unfortunately much less informative on 
the manuscripts and their posthumous history and it excludes any discussion of Handel’s 
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music. It seems rather odd in a book of this sort (in which the compilation and repro- 
duction of letters, documents, programmes, advertisements, efc. far outweighs their 
appended critical commentaries) to be cautioned by the following publisher’s note: 
“This book is Copyright. No portion may be reproduced by any process without the 
written permission of the publishers’. I should like to know how anyone could legally 
be prevented from reproducing, say, pages 750-51. They in turn reproduce faithfully 
the names of the performers taking part in the performance of Messiah on 15th May, 
1754, set against their respective fees. Although the section is headed ‘‘From the Minutes 
of the General Committee of the Foundling Hospital, 29th May, 1754”’, the author admits 
in a bracketed sentence (at the bottom of p. 751) that this is actually a quotation from an 
article by John Tobin, published in April, 1950, in The Musical Times. Can the pub- 
lishers’ ruling refer to a second-hand quotation of this kind? Thirty-one carefully selected 
plates (reproducing inter alia some fine portraits of Handel’s friends and contemporary 
performers), a perfect index and a truly remarkable, though evidently selective biblio- 
graphy only enhance the pleasure of browsing in this bulky tome which remains a durable 
monument, worthily commemorating the compiler’s long and fruitful stay in this country. 
A documentary biography, though conceived at a slightly different angle, is the attractive 
publication on Johann Strauss Vater. His was a truly tragic fate. He died at the early 
age of 45, already eclipsed by his greater son; and the “‘Radetzky Marsch’’, his greatest 
claim to immortality, remains of doubtful authenticity even for the compilers of this book. 
Max Schénherr and Karl Reinéhl have skilfully managed to combine a thematic catalogue 
(based on irreproachably clear and suggestive musical incipits) with a thematic analysis 
of the music and a running biographical commentary of anecdotal and often truly diverting 
content. The lovely illustrations—many of them reproductions of contemporary colour 
prints—conjure up vividly the general cultural atmosphere of Austrian ‘‘Vormarz’’. 
Numerous reproductions of vignettes, excellent bibliographical data assembled in several 
indices at the end, and finally an up-to-date discography make this book especially 
attractive for the musical collector. 

The letters and reminiscences of Smetana, as presented by Frantisek BartoS, are a 
welcome addition to the deplorably meagre English material on the classic master of 
Czech music. BartoS offers an attractively edited, well documented and reliably anno- 
tated mosaic of autobiographical fragments, letters to and from the composer, newspaper- 
cuttings, and reminiscences written by his contemporaries and intimate friends. In 
contrast to Deutsch’s Handel and its aim at encyclopaedic completeness, Barto5 is 
deliberately selective and therefore in a better position to produce a recognizable portrait 
of Smetana, the man. In fact, the tragedy of his life in which general recognition of his 
music becomes nearly coincidental with his complete deafness and ensuing mental 
instability, clearly emerges from these pages, evidently put together by a writer deeply 
immersed in his subject. Surely one of the strangest features to come to life in this 
assembly of documents is the fact that the father of Czech national music evidently never 
managed to speak or to write fluently in Czech and that he addressed his orchestra chiefly 
in German (cf. p. 59 and his letter to L. Prochazka, of 11th March, 1860). Even in 
BartoS’ presentation literal quotations from Smetana’s sayings are given in German! 
There are many interesting illustrations. 

Willi Schuh, the official biographer of Richard Strauss, has laid the grand old man’s 
admirers under debt by publishing within a year or so the composer’s complete corres- 
pondence with his parents and with Hans v. Biilow. The two collections are, so to speak, 
complementary, both dealing with the early years of Strauss’ career, i.e. before the world- 
success of Salome (1905). In both collections the letters of Richard’s respective addressees 
are frequently more interesting than his own delightful, but at times rather superficial 
epistolary efforts. Biilow’s critical argument with Strauss on the controversial subject 
of Mahler’s arrangement of Weber's opera-fragment Die drei Pintos (Leipzig, 1888) (cf. 
nos. 42, 45, 46, 47) reveals as in a flash the hidden complexities in the relations of that 
powerful ‘‘triumvirate’’ of great conductors. Likewise, father Strauss’ persistently 
critical attitude towards his son’s tendency to noisy orchestration as to his unorthodox 
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method of hypertrophic polyphony, makes fascinating reading at the safe distance of 
sixty and more years. Both collections are excellently edited and annotated. While 
some of Biilow’s letters have been published in the Complete Edition (edited by Marie v. 
Biilow) the correspondence with the parents is published for the first time. Both collec- 
tions suggest that “Richard the Third’ (as Biilow called him in the “line of royal 
succession”) was certainly born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 

Nils-Eric Ringbom’s Sibelius appeared some time before the composer’s ninetieth 
birthday and its avalanche of articles and reminiscences. It carries additional authority 
in that its author is a respected Finnish composer, violinist and musical organizer—still 
on the right side of fifty—and (according to the jacket-blurb) a close personal friend of 
Sibelius. Ringbom tells the simple story of the composer’s long life in a detached and 
unpretentious manner, frequently using the words and opinions of Sibelius himself. 
Such occasional glimpses of the authentic Sibelius reveal a personality of much wider 
sympathies than his earlier apologists have credited him with (cf. p. 112 where a letter is 
quoted, written by the composer in 1911, in which he confessed that a performance of 
Bruckner’s fifth Symphony in B flat—here mistakenly referred to as ‘‘Bruckner’s B major 
symphony’’—had moved him to tears). Ringbom from time to time interrupts the flow 
of biographical narrative by valuable short analyses of the symphonies and other works of 
prominence. In his general assessment of Sibelius’ music the author stresses the im- 
portance of Grieg’s influence (cf. the quotation from Sibelius’ early piano Quartet in C 
major, p. 25) and the sensational success of the “‘Kullervo” Symphony op. 7 (1892) a 
gigantic symphonic cantata (probably akin to Mahler’s VIIIth Symphony). which has 
remained unpublished so far and in which the national cultural inheritance may have been 
more strongly embodied than in any of the later symphonies. Although it is common 
knowledge that Sibelius’ last published composition was his op. 116 (three pieces for violin 
and piano, published in 1929) the catalogue of works at the back of the volume reveals 
that this often repeated bibliographical ‘‘fact’’ is incorrect. A ‘‘Funeral Music’’ for organ, 
op. III, no. 2, was published in 1931, and nos. 8, 9 and 12 of op. 113 (Masonic Ritual 
Music) appeared as late as 1938 and 1946, while the whole opus was thoroughly revised 
and re-published in 1948. It would have been interesting to hear more about these few 
accessible compositions of Sibelius’ old age and certainly more enlightening than the 
endlessly repeated gossip about a possible eighth and possibly even a ninth symphony! 
The translation reads tolerably well, although terminological ambiguities, such as ‘‘melo- 
drama’”’ (where “‘melodrame’”’ is evidently meant) on p. 81 ef passim may confuse the 
average English reader. There are also a number of printer’s errors in text and music 
examples. ‘The book contains some fine photographs of Sibelius, the finest a portrait of 
the composer at the age of eighty-nine, reproduced only on the dust-cover, revealing a 
certain basic likeness to some portraits of Bruckner. Despite Ringbom’s meritorious 
attempt a detailed study of Sibelius’ symphonic style still remains to be written. 

Jaime Pahissa’s book on Falla is welcome as a monument to the author’s life-long 
friendship with and devotion to the greatest Spanish composer of modern times. Pahissa 
—himself a distinguished composer and conductor of Catalan origin, now in his seventies— 
has written an enthusiastic apologia rather than a critical study. It seems a pity that 
in his preface the author firmly decided not to discuss the orientalism of Falla’s music 
nor to expatiate on the Moorish and gipsy influence on his work. He gives a vivid 
description of the composer’s friendly relations with Debussy, Dukas and Ravel and of the 
imprint their work left on his music. It is tantalizing to read Pahissa’s inconclusive 
description of the last and unfinished work L’Atlantida which Falla seems to have con- 
ceived not simply as an oratorio but as ‘‘a great musical poem for the stage’. Pahissa 
is equally elusive in his rather embarrassed account of Falla’s last years. However, the 
mere facts speak out eloquently where the biographer begins to hedge. The outbreak 
of the Spanish civil war of 1936 all but coincided with the beginning of physical ailments 
which were to pursue Falla to his final day. He seems to have suffered a lot while staying 
in Granada and he naturally jumped at the opportunity offered by the Institucion 
Cultural Espanola of Buenos Aires to leave Spain for good (znd October, 1939) and to 
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settle permanently in Argentina. Falla’s detestation of the new political forces in Spain 
is significantly expressed by his firm refusal to accept the offered Presidency of the 
Instituto de Espana, founded during the civil war, as also by the fact that he never 
returned to his home country and rather preferred to die in the self-imposed exile of 
Argentina on 14th November, 1946. Thus Falla presents himself to posterity not only 
as a great and original composer but also as a man of convictions and of a truly noble 
character. It is the measure of this epoch’s low standard of personal ethics that his 
friend and biographer failed to state all this in so many blunt words. The book contains 
a sympathetically written preface by Salvador de Madariaga and a catalogue of published 
works totally bereft of necessary bibliographical details. There are two interesting 
facsimiles of letters. 

Alan Frank's entertaining gallery of modern British composers is a useful little hand- 
book for harassed lecturers and journalists, avid for succinct information on composers 
who have only lately come into true prominence. To Frank’s rhetorical question whether 
any other single country could claim so strong a school of contemporary composers as 
represented by Vaughan Williams, Walton, Britten and Rawsthorne, the reply would be: 
there are several. Austria could be represented by Schénberg, Berg and Webern, France 
by Satie, Milhaud and Poulenc, Italy by Malipiero, Casella, Respighi and Pizzetti and 
Hungary by Barték and Kodaly. 

Frank devotes each of fifteen chapters to one composer (reaching from V. W. to 
Britten), adding a finale on a very mixed group of younger composers (with Alan Bush as 
their senior and P. Racine Fricker as their enfant terrible). Selective biographies of this 
kind will never be able to please everybody, although Frank’s final choice is certainly 
backed by a host of good reasons. However, the total omission of Frank Bridge (1879- 
1940), who is not even mentioned as the beloved mentor of Benjamin Britten, struck me 
as rather odd. Frank's chapters are generally written in a style of zestful and vivacious 
journalism, packed with anecdotal information, often spotlighting the respective com- 
posers’ idiosyncratic traits. The chapter on Britten seems rather out of date and a note 
of acknowledgment at the end curiously enough reveals that Alan Frank got his facts 
from Eric Walter White's little book of 1948 and not from the comprehensive Britten 
symposium, edited by Mitchell and Keller and published in December, 1952, i.e. ten 
months before Frank’s book went to press in October, 1953 (cf. footnote on p. 21). There 
is a useful, but selective and inevitably dated discography. 


Musicological Publications 


Tue Editor has kindly allowed us to open a new department wherein we propose to 
review a number of recent and not-so-recent musicological and bibliographical books 
published abroad. Many of these, although of great importance, are not sent out for 
review, and thus libraries overlook them and miss the chance to acquire them before 
they go out of print. This column hopes to draw attention to some of the more important 
of these publications. It should be noted that all those listed below are still in print. 
Our first instalment is devoted to Swedish publications; happily three of the four books 
listed below are not in Swedish but in German or English, and the fourth contains an 
English summary. 


Beitrige zur Geschichte der schwedischen Sinfonik. Studien aus dem Musikleben des 18. 
und des beginnenden 19. Jahrhunderts. By Stig Walin. Pp. xxiii + 431 (with 
a 24-page appendix of music examples). (P. A. Norstedt & Séner, Stockholm; 
English distribution: H. F. Ashbrook, 18c Belsize Park, London, N.W.3.) 1941. 
15 Swedish Kroner. 

When we first saw this book we thought that it would be a typical dry product of local 
scholarship, which would involve us in a quantity of long-forgotten and unimportant com- 
posers. But in the first place Dr. Walin writes with great perception (which is by no means 
usual in dissertations of this sort) ; in the second, Stockholm had a lively musical tradition, 
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including composers of the calibre of J. H. Roman (about whom we shall hear more below): 
various Swedish collections also include compositions by many European composers 
which are not preserved elsewhere; and finally, Dr. Walin has included several chapters 
which are of interest to any student of eighteenth-century music. The first of the latter 
is called “Allgemeines” (pp. 7-39) and deals with the social, historical and cultural 
background of music in the eighteenth century, and in particular the symphony. The 
main part of the book is divided as follows: ‘Der Geist’’ (Chapter 2, ‘‘Das Musikwiinchen”’ ; 
Chapter 3, ‘‘Der Musikunterricht’’) ; ‘Die Reproduktion”’ (Chapter 4: (a) ‘Die auffiihrenden 
Krafte’’; (b) ‘‘Die technischen Hilfsmittel’’) ; ‘Die Produktion’’ (Chapter 6, ‘‘Die Quellen’’; 
Chapter 7, ‘“Die Werke’’); followed by the usual summary. 

The question of musical education in any epoch is always a primary one, and Walin’s 
Chapter 3 (Musikunterricht) is not only valuable for local Swedish practices but is probably 
valid for much of Northern Europe at the time. But we found particularly interesting the 
documents relating to the constitution and strength of Swedish orchestras (pp. 129 ff.) 
and the chapter on performances (pp. 200 ff.). In the latter it is curious and most 
interesting to follow the gradual infiltration of music from other countries. In 1752, a 
Stockholm bookseller announced as for sale concertos and sonatas by Valentini, Albinioni, 
Marcello, Ramdin, Giuseppe M. Alberti ‘‘opera II: da 12 sinfonie’’, and ‘‘Fr. Manfredini 
opera II: da 12 sinfonie’’ (p. 202)—the end of the baroque period overlapping with the 
earliest pre-classical symphonies; but ten years later we find Stockholm familiar with 
symphonies by Hasse, the two Grauns, Domenico dall’Oglio, Galuppi, Ordofiez and 
others: the names which were invading Paris at exactly the same time. Yet there are 
curious gaps—or so the records now extant seer to indicate: in 1762 Stockholm knew 
symphonies by Carlos d’Ordofiez, the Spanish-born composer who settled in Vienna and 
became one of the leading early symphonists of the Austrian school; but Haydn’s name 
first turns up in 1778, along with ‘‘van Hall [sc. Vanhal), Ricci, Ditter [sc. Ditters[dorf]}, 
Smitt [sc. Schmitt? or Johann Michael Schmid?) . . . Filtz, Arne, Jomelli, Toeschi. . .’’. 
But this is, of course, no guarantee that the Mannheimers and Haydn were not known 
earlier. 

The lists of sources and analyses of Swedish symphonies are perhaps of less interest, 
especially since we now have a whole study devoted to J. H. Roman (1694-1758), who is 
the most important figure of the period. The other composer who merits attention is 
Joseph Martin Kraus (1756-1792), who is Swedish in so far as he settled and died there. 
Kraus’ symphonies—particularly that in C minor—are works of much power and origin- 
ality, and Haydn as well as Mozart thought highly of him. The D major Symphony 
listed by Walin on pp. 282 f. is, we are happy to report, not lost: Kraus seems to have 
sold it in Paris, where it appeared under Haydn’s name as a “‘Simphonie Périodique’’. 
(We are informed that a volume of Kraus symphonies, now in preparation for publication 
in the series, Erbe deutscher Musik, is to include this “‘lost heir’’.) 

The author has studied the music of the period thoroughly, and his parallels between 
Haydn, for instance, and many of the local Swedish composers are most interesting. In 
fact it is Walin’s wide knowledge of European music of the eighteenth century which 
enables him to judge as perceptively as he does the music of his own country. He never 
makes the error, so common with local Musikforscher, of placing his material in the wrong 
perspective. 

The appendix of musical examples includes the thematic incipits of the Swedish 
symphonies (including those by Kraus) discussed in the book itself. 


Johan Wikmanson und die Briider Silverstolpe. Einige Stockholmer Persénlichkeiten im 
Musikleben des Gustavianischen Zeitalters. By C.-G. Stellan Mérner. Pp. viii + 
475. (Almgqvist & Wiksell, Uppsala; English distribution: H. F. Ashbrook, 18c 
Belsize Park, London, N.W.3.) 1952. 20 Swedish Kroner. 


The first part of this most interesting book deals with Johan Wikmanson (1753-1800), 
a Swedish composer of a certain talent and originality, whose quartets, modelled on those 
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of Haydn (to whom Wikmanson dedicated his three quartets of op. 1), seem to be quite 
attractive. This portion of the book, however, is of no more than casual interest to the 
non-Swede. It is the second part (pp. 241 ff.) which contains the surprises: Dr. Mérner 
has, to put it succinctly, discovered several authentic and hitherto unknown works of 
Haydn in the Silverstolpe musical collection at Nas; he has published a series of fascinating 
letters from Fredrik Samuel Silverstolpe in Vienna to his family in Sweden, and these 
letters throw new ligiit on Haydn’s life after he returned from England. There is also 
new information on Mozart which was the natural result of his friendship with Nissen. 
In a word, this book is indispensable for every student of Haydn, Mozart, or musical 
Vienna in the eighteenth century. 

Fredrik Samuel Silverstolpe was sent to Vienna in 1796 as the diplomatic representative 
of the Swedish Government; he remained there until 1803. As Kenner und Liebhaber of 
music, one of his first tasks was to arrange a meeting with Haydn, who then became his 
friend. He writes of the first performances of the Sieben Worte, of The Creation and 
Seasons; of Haydn’s character, his conversation, his philosophy: in short, Silverstolpe’s 
letters are among the most important Haydn documents extant. We learn, for instance, 
that the quartets of opus 76 were written as early as 14th June, 1797 (the usual date given 
is 1799); Silverstolpe writes: 

“A few days ago I went to see Haydn again, who is now living next to me.... On this 
occasion he played, on the pianoforte, string quartets which the Count Erdédi has ordered from 
him for 100 Ducats, and which can only be printed after a certain number of years. [The quar- 
tets}] are masterly and full of new thoughts. As he played, I sat next to him and was able to 
see the exact disposition of the various parts in the score. Moreover, he sang some arias for 
me, which he intends to issue by subscription when he has collected 24 of them.... He told 
me just how he goes about it when he has decided to compose something. . . .”’ 


Of course Silverstolpe also cultivated his friendship with Nissen, and he writes in 1800 
that he has carefully examined all the Mozart manuscripts before they were sent off to 
André. Mozart ‘‘was a divine genius’, he adds. Constanze gave him the autograph 
of the Cantata, K.619, and Silverstolpe purchased MS. copies of various Mozart works 
in Vienna; these and some early prints are, happily, preserved in Nas. 

Silverstolpe must have asked Haydn for some of the arias mentioned in the letter 
above, for Nas contains a number of valuable MS., copies of arias and other vocal pieces 
with orchestra, partly written by Haydn’s copyist, Johann Elssler. The incredible thing 
is that two of these works, a late-period aria, and a duet with obbligato English horn and 
horn, are new discoveries. It is not every day that we find authentic Haydn works of 
his mature years, and Dr. Mérner is to be congratulated on this, as on all counts. 


French Music Publishers’ Catalogues of the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century. By 
Cari Johansson. Pp. xiii + 228 and 145 facsimile reproductions (36 x 27 cm.) of 
publishers’ catalogues. (Publications of the Library of the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Music: Almqvist & Wiksell, Uppsala.) 1955. 


This is the most important bibliographical publication in the field which has ever been 
printed. Miss Johansson has limited herself to nine firms: Bailleux, Bureau d’Abonne- 
ment de Musique, Huberty, Imbault, de la Chevardiére, Le Duc, Le Menu and Boyer, 
Sieber, and Venier. Of course one regrets that there was not space to include some of the 
smaller firms, such as Madame Berault or de Silly; and thorough examination of the firm 
of Guera in Lyon is urgently needed; but there could not have been the space without 
reducing the facsimiles, and to have done another half-dozen firms would have made the 
book impossibly expensive and would have taken many more years to complete. So 
we must be grateful to Miss Johansson, who is on the Library staff of the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Music, for her exhaustive and painstaking research on these nine firms. 
Perhaps she wil! issue the others in due course. 

The purpose and scope of the book is best explained in Miss Johansson’s own words: 
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“The dating of old printed music . . . is a problem which has occupied research workers 
for some time. In some cases scholars have started from the plate-numbers which the pub- 
lishing houses have used and placed on the music, and by comparing these plate-numbers they 
have been able to find a way of determining the time of publication. (O. E. Deutsch, Music 
publishers’ numbers, London, 1946.) In other cases involving firms which have published 
works without plate-numbers, scholars have tried to solve the problem of dating the music 
by studying, among other things, advertisements in the contemporary press and the catalogues 
which the firms published.... The catalogues also have no year of printing as a rule, but they 
can be dated, if not always exactly, at any rate approximately, through the advertisements of 
works included in them.... The aim of the present work is to create an instrument for dating 
French printed music of the eighteenth century and to give a picture of the work of the pub- 
lishing houses which are dealt with in this study.” 

Her book is to be used in conjunction with the facsimiles, of course. She has, by a 
clever system, taken into consideration catalogues which are so close to those reproduced 
that only minutiae are involved. The amount of research necessary to date the cata- 
logues is, as I know from personal experience, staggering. Miss Johansson must have 
gone through such periodicals as the Mercure de France, L’avant-coureur and the A ffiches 
page by page. It was a tiresome and exhausting piece of research for which all of us 
who deal in eighteenth-century music will be eternally grateful. This book is indispensable 


for all major libraries. 


J. H. Roman och hans instrumentalmusik, Vol. I, by Ingmar Bengtsson. Pp. xxx + 467 
with thematic catalogue of 24 pp. Handstilar och notpikturer i Kungl. Musikaliska 
Akademiens Roman-samling, Vol. II, by Ingmar Bengtsson and Ruben Danielson. 
Pp. viii + 74 with xviii pp. of facsimiles and plate as appendix. (Studia Musico- 
logica Upsaliensia, Vols. IV and III. Almgqvist & Wiksell, Uppsala. English 
distribution: H. F. Ashbrook, 18c Belsize Park, London, N.W.3.) 1955. 50 
Swedish Kroner. Each book has an English summary. 


Ours is the age of vast musicological publications; tomes are devoted not only to the 
great masters but often to what the Germans aptly call Kleinmeister. But although it 
may seem fruitless to devote pages and pages to such figures as Sterkel, Vanhal, Abel, 
Hoizbauer, Richter, and so on (all of whom have been recently examined in published and 
unpublished dissertations), there is almost always something to be learned by studying 
such theses. The present book, which carries research on a relatively minor figure about 
as far as humanly possible, is epoch-making: not because of its subject, for Roman’s 
music, while intelligent and well laid out, can hardly be considered great; but because of 
the entirely new methods of research which the authors have employed. As is proper, 
the second volume was published first; until the problems of authenticity, chronology and 
sources are thoroughly examined, it is impossible to write about an eighteenth-century 
composer, whether Haydn, Vanhal, J. S. Bach or Roman. 

Now Bengtsson is a brilliant musicologist, who obviously has a wide knowledge of this 
transitional period in which baroque meets pre-classicism. But musicology to-day has 
reached the state where it requires (or should require) the assistance of trained experts 
in various collateral fields; up to the publication of this new book, however, I know of 
no case in which a musicologist has called in expert advice in the matter of paper, water- 
marks, and, most important, graphology. A sensitive writer combined with a sensitive 
musician is rare enough, but we cannot expect this person to be a criminologist as well. 
Yet in such cases as Roman’s, where (to quote the present book) the sources are in a ‘‘very 
unsatisfactory and confused state’, a graphological expert is precisely what is needed. 
Bengtsson has had the intelligence to collaborate with Ruben Danielson, who conducted 
all the handwriting analyses and the catalogue of copyists, and was thus able to solve 
in one book what ordinarily would have required generations of musicologists. The 
whole problem of copyists, for instance, is one which constantly plagues Bach and Haydn 
research. And what folly it is that we amateurs are forced to deal with watermarks, paper 
types, ink types, and chronological analysis of handwriting. In future we should protest 
against any Gesamtausgabe which does not have as its advisers experts who can solve the 
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problems of this sort which constantly arise. The musicologist’s helpless pleas, “did 
Haydn change his handwriting from 1767 to 1770?’’, or ‘“‘what are the different grapho- 
logical characteristics between the two Smiths’’ who were Handel's copyists, can and should 
only be answered by experts. Part of a university degree in musicology should include 
a course on handwriting analysis and paper (watermarks) ; without a detailed knowledge 
of these things the results will be amateurish and misleading, if not wrong. 

Having acquired such a knowledge, one must, of course, know what to do with it: 
Bengtsson does. His book, that is volume I (the second of the two, chronologically), is 
one of the most penetrating analyses of eighteenth-century music I have ever read (in so 
far as I could read the purely Swedish part). We may regret that such an intelligent and 
sensitive mind has devoted so much effort to a composer of such relative unimportance, 
but there is so much to be learned from this book as regards method and procedure that 
I do not hesitate to say that it should be made required reading for every student of musi- 
cology. If I may add one personal word to support this statement, it is that a colleague 
and I are having this monumental book translated into German privately so that it may 
be available to some of the research workers of the new Bach and Haydn editions. 

In al' these Swedish books I have only one general adverse comment (for they are, 
especially the latter two, beautifully printed in clear type on splendid paper): all the 
authors use a horrid and most annoying system of abbreviations which necessitate con- 
stant reference to a table. Really, must we have sentences using such monstrosities as 
SoLex, RieLex, LiH6ij, HaWien, HeSi 1-2, MoAbVo, MoKyho, M6Moz, NoBild, 
NoTroHo, SveKy and WaBei? This seems to be general practice in the dissertations 
of the Northern Countries, and I, for one, find it simply appalling. But apart from this 
minor criticism (in which the Swedes may call EUCOM, USFA, NATO and SEATO to 
their defence), these four books lead one to believe that Swedish musicology and biblio- 
graphy have reached one of the highest standards in Europe. H.C. R. L. 


Gramophone Records 


Beethoven: Symphony no. 9 in D minor, op. 125. 

The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra, c. van Otterloo, and 

Symphony no. 8 in F, op. 93. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, c. van Kempen. Philips ABL 3030/r. 
Mahler: Symphony no. 8. 

Combined Rotterdam Choirs with soloists and The Rotterdam Philharmonic 

Orchestra, c. Edward Flipse. Philips ABL 3024/5. 

Mahler: Symphony no. 9 and 
Schénberg: Verklarte Nacht, op. 4. 

Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Kletzki. 


Rachmaninov: Symphony no. 2 in E minor, op. 27. 
The Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, c. Steinberg. Capitol CTL 7085. 
Nowhere in a live performance, and certainly never on records, have I heard the choral 
movement of Beethoven’s ninth Symphony more beautifully performed. There are 
three criteria: the bass solos, the quartet singing and the soprano choral work. Schey 
(B), Vroons (T), Ilosvay (C) and Spoorenberg (S) meet the first two of these to standards 
we had ceased to hope for in this work. The soprano choruses are sung, including the 
notorious twelve bars of top As, with confidence and accuracy. There has been better 
orchestral playing in recorded versions, though no important faults can be found. The 
recording of string passage-work is not perfect, but on the whole the records are tech- 
nically acceptable. The issue commands a hearing and I, for one, am interested in no 
other version of the choral movement at present available. In a previous review I have 
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commented on the excellence of the Hague Orchestra; if they are not yet quite in the first 
rank, comparison of their playing with that of the Berlin Philharmonic, whose Beethoven 
Eighth appears alongside their Ninth is in their favour. Under van Kempen the Berlin 
give a dull performance, stilted and deliberate, as if unable to accept the master’s lapse 
from the daemonism of the Seventh and the prophecy of the Ninth—very twentieth- 
century German, in fact. 

In a penetrating note on Mahler’s symphonies (Ralph Hill’s Symposium—The 
Symphony), Geoffrey Sharp has said that he could not describe the Eighth because the 
enormous forces used made impossible any sensible digesting of the score and that he had 
never heard a satisfactory performance. Whether this present performance is satis- 
factory, I am not sure. Over one thousand performers provide a frightening problem, 
one supposes, to any recording team and the vagaries of volume control made necessary 
by their efforts mean that the gramophone listener has himself a big hand in what he hears. 
What I have heard is thrilling and often very beautiful choral and orchestral sound, 
performed excellently in the main. But, I also am unable to describe the work: except to 
say that it is two separate orchestral settings of the hymn “Veni creator spiritus’’ (first 
movement) and of the closing scene from the second part of Goethe’s Faust (second and last 
movement), that both are too long, that I fail completely to fit them together and that 
I cannot call the work a symphony even were a musical unity apparent to the ear. 
Mahlerites sometimes compare this work with Beethoven's Ninth; it were better for their 
cause that they should not, for such comparison demonstrates that Mahler's quite lovely 
and grateful choral writing is a pastiche of widely ranging human emotions, whereas 
Beethoven's really very stiff and awkward choral writing is concerned with a single idea: 
yet Beethoven wrote a masterpiece. So, some people will say, has Mahler. This may be 
so, but I join Mr. Sharp in spirit; let him who has experienced the unutterable not attempt 
to utter it, as Sam Johnson may have said. And I wish the author of Philips’ sleeve notes 
were with us in this. He has uttered it and I must protest, in spite of the distinguished 
name involved, against the printed nonsense that is handed out with the records. One 
hopes it is merely a bad translation. 

If, formally, we regard the Eighth as a great dramatic cantata in two parts and fail, 
perhaps because of our own shortcomings, to see either unity in its structure or any 
universality in its musical message, the Ninth we can approach in the knowledge of four 
contrasting movements with the audible ribs and pinions of constructional shape, and a 
message which is clear. This alone does not make it better music as a whole, though I 
think it is. Certainly its fourth movement is the finest thing Mahler ever did. Here, all 
his frequently catalogued faults, or many of them, are present but as sincere facets of a 
musical mind that has grasped, and held, the truth. This movement is built, magnifi- 
cently, on the simple turn. History and the world has heard this musical device com- 
pressed as an ornament, extended as an element of melody, used as a basis of rhythm by 
every composer since Byrd. And here Mahler, the great maestro who had seen this com- 
mon germ in all its metamorphoses in half the concert halls and opera houses of his world, 
finds the simple words in which to leave his testament. Mahler, who tried so hard, be- 
lieving that universal truth meant ail the other composers he filched from unconsciously, 
all timbres and all the voices of the instrumental and choral gamut, ail the experiences of his 
anxious life, a// the thoughts of his tired and tortured mind, learned his lesson at last in 
the basic simplicity of the final movement of his last Symphony. For him it had been a 
long road: for us, it has been worth while. 

Verklarte Nacht fills up the odd side of the Columbia issue. As in the Mahler sym- 
phony, the Israel orchestra play beautifully and the excellent recording standard of the 
whole issue is maintained. (Incidentally, to give point to what I have said of Mahler’s 
use of the turn, Schénberg, borrowing from Wagner, uses it as an important thematic 
element in this very work.) 

The Rachmaninov Symphony is splendidly reproduced, and the work itself, after some 
years of concert hall and recording neglect, reminds us how we err in supposing that the 
composer is just as good as his piano works. 
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Dufay: Five Sacred Songs and 
Florentine Composers: Eight madrigals e caccie from the Codex of A. Squarcialupi. 
Pro Music Antiqua, Brussels, c. Cape. 
Deutsche Grammophon Archive, APM 14019. 


Gabrieli (Andrea): Motet and Missa ‘‘Pater peccavi’’ and 
Christmas motet “‘Angelus ad pastores’’. 
Chorus of the Capella di Treviso, c. d’Alessi. Vox PL 8370. 


Gabrieli (Giovanni): Motets. 
Capella di Treviso, c. d’Alessi. Vox PL 8830. 


Monteverdi: Il Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda. 
E. Tegani (S), C. Carbi (M-S), Nobile (T) and Complesso Monteverdiano di Milano, 
and 
Ballet for Emperor Ferdinand III and 
“O Love, what shall I do?”’ 
Madrigaliste Milanesi and string orchestra, c. Fait. Vox PL 8560. 


Bach: Cantata: ‘‘Weichet nur betrubte Schatten’. 
J. Delman (S) and London Baroque Orchestra, c. Haas, and 
Haydn (M.): Mass in B flat. ‘ 
J. Delman (S.), E. Scheepers (S) and K. Joyce (C), Hampstead Parish Church 
Boys Choir and London Baroque Orchestra, c. Haas. Parlophone PMA 1023. 


Stravinsky: Les Noces. Mass for mixed chorus and double wind quintet. 
Pater Noster and Ave Maria. 
New York Concert Choir and New York Concert Orchestra, c.M. Hillis. Vox PL 8630. 


Guillaume Dufay and the Florentine madrigalists span the first century and a half of 
the Renaissance (say 1350-1500). The achievement of Dufay’s age (c. 1400-1474) was 
the release of choral music from the organum and I have always felt, listening to his music, 
what a startling and complete job he made of it. This record is a reminder that, before 
the amazing fourteenth century efflorescence of Netherlands music others had been at 
work. The folio of Italian music left behind by Antonio Squarcialupi, who was well 
known to Dufay, contained works by a string of fourteenth-century masters and the 
present eight works by Florentine composers are chosen from that collection. A three- 
part caccia by Gherardello and a piece for recorder, lute and viol by Landini, to mention 
but two of the Florentine collection make the great Dufay, later by over half a century, 
seem almost old-fashioned. DG Archive and their editors deserve our thanks for a 
well made and highly diverting record. By the time of Gabrieli the elder (1510-86) the 
motet had come to mean a setting of miscellaneous liturgical texts permissible, as with the 
Anglican anthem, as additions to the service proper. His ‘Pater peccavi’’ is interesting 
in being a Mass with pendant motet. The singing is rough and the recording loud and 
coarse, so that a most interesting record is lost to the collector whose ear is at all sensitive. 
Giovanni Gabrieli (1557-1612) followed uncle Andrea to the organ loft of St. Marks’, 
Venice. This record carries his setting of Magnificat and eleven motets. It is splendidly 
turned out. As usual the men sing very much better than the boys, and, as usual the 
tenors are so much better than English upper choristers that they seem unreal at first 
hearing. Giovanni's invention is most expressive, if less weighty than Andrea’s, and 
these short works give much real musical pleasure. 

Monteverdi's setting of Tancredi and Clorinda comes, like the Ballet for Ferdinand III, 
from his eighth book of madrigals to which he gave the overall title ‘‘Madrigals of Love 
and War’. This fact is not clear from the label and one might imagine that the work 
was an opera (it runs nearly half-an-hour). The point is that with this work Monteverdi 
carried the madrigal to a length and a degree of dramatic completeness which finished 
it as a musical form as far as he was concerned. Within these furthest limits of the madri- 
gal he explored much of his most daring orchestration and this set of three, beautifully 
performed and recorded as they are, provide an informing anthology of his innovations. 
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The lovely secular Bach Cantata no. 202 is welcome on records. Its five soprano 
arias are accompanied by some gay obbligato playing from oboe, bassoon and solo strings 
and everyone acquits himself and herself very well indeed, especially Jacqueline Delman. 
She and the London Baroque players are joined by Mesdames Scheepers and Joyce with 
the Hampstead Church Choir in a lovely performance of Michael Haydn’s Mass in B flat. 
This good-humoured and intimate work was obviously first heard at its best in some parish 
church. Michael's attitude to the Mass is something like his famous brother’s attitude 
to the symphony, and the whole thing goes with a swing. The small forces used are 
exactly suited to the intimate spirit of the music and if, as is probable, the chances of this 
Mass being performed in church are small, there is no reason why we should not enjoy 
it at home. The Gloria in landler time is most acceptable and the younger Haydn is no 
less sincere in approach to liturgical text than many a weightier but more widely accepted 
composer of his day and since. 

For example, Stravinsky. Amongst fashionable critics these days the centre and 
germinal point of contemporary music is shifting backwards from one or two of the 
younger darlings to Stravinsky (and Schénberg). It has ihus been said quite often 
recently that the Mass for mixed chorus and double wind quintet is a masterpiece. Per- 
haps. It is certainly not as arid as its detractors would, soon after its composition, have 
had us believe and it is probable that Stravinsky is, after all, a genius anyhow, it is also 
certain that his approach to the textual meaning of the Mass is sincere. But the work 
remains a lugubrious misconception. Les Noces to me is a bore, and will achieve its fate 
in the general acceptance of that judgment. The Mass will go the same way for essentially 
the same reasons: that the onslaught of pure sound, no matter how craftily scored, is such 
as to put all thoughts of either wedding or worship to a noisy and irritated death. The 
unaccompanied Pater Noster and Ave Maria are happier works sounding curiously like 
Gabrieli the younger and quite as good. Recording in the Stravinsky issue is sound and 
so, as far as one can tell from the welter, is the performance. 5. B. 


Beethoven: Symphony no. 1 in C, op. 21. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Overture, Leonora no. 2, op. 72a.* 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, both conducted by Furtwangler. 
His Master’s Voice ALP 1324. 

This Leonora overture is truly fantastic. The very quiet surface with barely per- 
ceptible background-noise really does enable the listener to hear the beginning of Furt- 
wangler’s famous—or in some quarters, infamous—/pianissimo entries. In addition the 
dynamic range seems to spread rather further towards the other end of the audio spectrum 
without really objectionable distortion, so that Beethoven and Furtwangler seem to have 
the lease of an extra dimension in which to put their message across. On a first-class 
reproducer this side offers a real thrill, even to the hardened reviewer. 

Most emphatically the lease of the extra dimension did not apply to the Vienna record 
of the first Symphony. One can tell that it was a good musicianly performance with some 
interesting individual characteristics particularly in the first movement. But the record- 
ing is poor by present standards and when compared with its companion it sounds almost 
prehistoric. 


Brahms: Ein Deutsches Requiem, op. 45. 
Elisabeth Griimmer, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, the choir of St. Hedwig’s Cathedral, 
Berlin and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Rudolf Kempe. 
His Master’s Voice ALPS 1351, ALP 1352. 
Some eight years ago Columbia issued, on ten 78s!, their Schwarzkopf-Hotter-Vienna 
Philharmonic-Karajan version (LX 1055-64) which quickly earned a deservedly high 
reputation; this, however, is no longer in the company’s catalogue and a recent issue 


* Strongly recommended. 
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antent by Deutsche  eniiianatee has signally failed to generate any enthusiasm, so 
that this new His Master’s Voice set has, at present, no effective competitors. It is 
gratifying, therefore, to be able to describe it as musicaily excellent: one feels throughout 
that Kempe has everything under control—except the acoustics, of which more presently 
—and one surmises that the balance which he achieved was just about ideal. The record- 
ing varies from very good to fair, and Griimmer’s voice distorts occasionally on peaks as if 
the engineers had set their microphone too close. Fischer-Dieskau is superb and brings 
to mind the singing of Hans Hotter in the late ‘thirties, while Kempe presents the music 
with intensity and integrity for what it is and entirely without extraneous aids to fictitious 
excitement. The records, I understand, were made inachurch. Those who like “church 
acoustics’’ with woolly sound and soggy bass predominating will revel in their element, 
and one cannot say categorically that they are wrong; but there is little doubt that if this 
performance had been recorded in the Kingsway Hall we should be able to distinguish 
much more of the orchestral detail. 


DIE WALKURE 

Siegmund, Ludwig Suthaus; Sieglinde, Leonie Rysanek; Hunding, Gottlob Frick; 
Wotan, Ferdinand Frantz; Briinnhilde, Martha Médl; Fricka, Margarete 
Klose. Valkyries—Gerda Schreyer, Judith Hellwig, Dagmar Schmedes, 
Ruth Siewert, Erika Kéth, Hertha Tépper, Johanna Blatter, Dagmar 
Herrmann. The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Furtwangler. 

His Master’s Voice ALP 1257-61. 


Twenty years ago Furtwangler’s interpretation of The Ring was the most highly 
prized intellectual treat of the London season. It was said that one could hear the great 
man thinking the music along and he has become legendary as its most perceptive and 
imaginative exponent. Fortunately this recording maintains a good technical standard 
almost throughout and enables us to recapture the magic—there is no other adequate 
word—of Furtwangler’s orchestral direction. The singing, however, apart from Frick 
and possibly Frantz, is a sad disappointment; Suthaus, for example, starts off like a giant 
refreshed and seemingly has no idea that Siegmund is supposed to be at the extremity of 
physical exhaustion, and although this remains the pinnacle of misinterpretation of the 
whole recording, very few of the vocal subtleties of the music come anywhere near full 
realization. But in Walkiire the orchestra is what matters most and in this respect these 
records are literally a priceless treasure. G. N.S. 


Correspondence 


76, Kensington 
Belfast, N. Ireland. 
April, 1956. 


To the Editor of Taz Music Review. 
Sir,—Mr. R. P. Dodge, in his article ‘‘The Importance of Dance Style in the Presentation of 
early Western instrumental Music’’, published on pages 313-322 of THE Music Review of last 
November, does not make it easy for his readers to determine how, in his opinion, instrumental 
music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries should be performed. I quote from his article: 
(Page 317) ‘Playing style involves the use of legato or staccato, the adherence or non-adherence to 
strict time, and above all the place where we decide any of these things should happen’’. 
‘‘Perhaps if we wish to establish a criterion for a significant playing style, a basic point of departure 
can be found in the fact that instrumental music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was 
dance-derived music.” . . . (Page 318) ““Away from dancer-activity, the performer’s contact with 
traditional stylistic ‘feeling’ for dance time is soon broken; his feeling for time has degenerated 
into a mere keeping of time and the keeping of time may be no more than the punctilio of the 
metronome.” . . . (Page 320) “In conclusion, let us say, then, that for all instrumentalists and 
more particularly harpsichordists, it is possible to express as much performance excitement as is 
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felt necessary without tampering with the metronomic keeping of time one iofa.”” . . . (Page 321) 
“I cannot emphasize strongly enough my conviction that as soon as strict time is even minutely 
tampered with, the performance loses an important retaining virtue and the performer is tempted 
even further to dissociate himself from the beat in order to express himself.” 

If the latter quotation represents Mr. Dodge’s opinion as to the manner in which seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century instrumental music should be played, it would be interesting to have his 
comments on the following passages from Frescobaldi’s preface to the Toccatas, translated and 
reprinted by E. Dannreuther in Musical Ornaments, Vol. I, 3rd edition, Novello & Co., page 48: 
“Having found that a vocal and expressive manner of playing, combined with a diversity of 
traits, meets with favour, it has occurred to me to gather together these feeble efforts of mine and 
to imprint them with the directions subjoined . . .”’. ‘First, this manner of playing is not sub- 
ject to strict time; it is governed rather by the (changing) beat as is the case with the modern 
madrigals, the rendering of which, however difficult, is facilitated by the fluctuations of the 
(conductor’s) beat—be it languid or quick or sustained, as the sentiment or the sense of the 
words may require.’’ Frescobaldi expresses himself similarly in the preface to the capricci and 
canzoni (page 50): ‘‘As these pieces may prove troublesome to play by reason of the frequent 
changes of time and speed, and also on account of the variety of divisions, and as it appears, 
moreover, that many players have given up the practice of reading from the score, I will here 
remark that in those passages which do not appear to be written in the usual way, the executant 
must endeavour to realize the musical sense and expression and do justice to the intention of the 
composer. . . . As a rule the pieces should be started at a slow pace, so that they may gain in 
liveliness and spirit as they proceed. . . . It is advisable to dwell on certain dissonances near the 
end of a section, and to retard the closes arpeggiando, so as to impart fire and animation to what 
follows.” 

It would appear from the above quotations from Frescobaldi’s precepts that what Mr. Dodge 
calls the Romantic way of playing is considerably older than he seems to think. Moreover, it is 
clear that some instrumental music is not dance-derived but inspired by the madrigal. 

Yours faithfully, 


R. Beer. 


114, Priory Gardens, 
London, N.6. 
17th April, 1956. 


To the Editor of Tue Music REvigew. 

Srr,—In a recent article, “The New Approach’’, Mr. Eric Blom, the music critic of The 
Observer, criticizes Mr. Hans Keller's contribution on Mozart’s Chamber Music in The Mozart 
Companion and his analysis of Mozart's piano Concerto in C major, K.503, which appeared in 
Tue Music Review. Mr. Blom states that Mr. Keller's method of analysis “‘has its roots in the 
teaching of Heinrich Schenker’. Although Mr. Keller generously acknowledges the “‘stimulating 
incentives’”’ provided by Schenker, a comparison of the two methods will show that Schenker 
works from the harmony, Keller from the melody and counterpoint. Both writers dispense with 
the customary descriptive approach, but this is where the similarity ends. 

Twelve-note passages in Mozart (which are incidental to the idiom but have a definite local 
function) can be counted on the fingers of one hand. A situation can, therefore, never be reached 
“in which Schoenberg will be called upon to justify Mozart”. It is quite another thing to discover 
in Mozart the workings of serialism—a much wider technical concept. True, this was also used 
by Schénberg; but it is not his invention, nor, strictly speaking, a technical system. There is no 
knowing to what extent Mozart was aware of his “‘serialism’’—he certainly was not as conscious 
of it as of the classical system of harmony which it supplements. But these considerations do not 
diminish the artistic potency of the principle. Has Mr. Blom never wondered where exactly the 
difference lies between a correct and an inspired work? Or has he despaired so soon of finding 
out how inspiration manifests itself? He says, apropos the beginning of the G major Quartet, 
K.387, that “‘such a phrase was the kind of thing to give Mozart enough of a start to let his 
imagination continue to spin out further material that is stylistically relevant, and thus to build 
up a complete movement as his taste and fancy, combined with his sense of form and balance, 
dictate”. Such a statement (which, incidentally, would never be accepted in a serious review of 
poetry or painting) leaves every question unanswered. What is, in musicological terms, ‘‘spinning 
out further material’? What is the meaning of “‘relevant’’ here, and what of “‘taste and fancy”’? 
Michael Haydn was a composer of ‘‘taste and fancy”’ and his musical thinking was very relevant. 
Then why was he no Mozart? Or does Mr. Blom think the question impious ? 

I submit that exact enquiries into problems such as this are the proper concern of musicology, 
and that Mr. Keller’s is an important attempt to elucidate a so far neglected aspect of Mozart's 
genius. Of course, the enquiry must be conducted by a pair of good ears. Now, I for one entirely 
disagree with Mr. Keller’s censure of the beginning of the E flat Quartet, K.428. But I have had 
ample proof in the past that Mr. Keller really does listen before he writes, and I have been able to 
follow his acoustic sense in many examples from these two recent articles of his. So I give him 
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the benefit of the doubt in this instance. Why does Mr. Blom who “would not question his 
sincerity for a moment’’, not do the same? I can assure him that this admission of a hypothesis 
does not mar my enjoyment of the movement at my present level of understanding. Should I, 
however, at any time become dissatisfied with the structure of that movement, I will have to 
endorse Keller’s theory of it. Shutting one’s ears and eyes in order to rescue a presumed belief 
or value is scientific and aesthetic cant. Nor is there any “‘quiet suppression” of ‘““whatever does 
not fit [Mr. Keller’s theory)”. On two occasions, Mr. Keller frankly admits that he does not 
understand a passage. 

A piece of music is not “debunked’’ by thorough analysis. A good analyst only enquires 
into the cause of his already existing uneasiness. Equally, and with much greater zest, he 
attempts to substantiate on the technica! plane his already existing enthusiasm for another piece, 
movement or tune. If Mr. Blom thinks that in the course of this ‘Mr. Keller will come to hate 
Mozart’, he really does not understand the man. 

Yours, efc., 


HAMBURGER. 


50, Willow Road, 
London, N.W.3. 
18th April, 1956. 
To the Editor of THe Music Review. 
DODECAPHONEYS 


Srr,—i hasten to acknowledge what to my mind is the only correct point in Colin Mason’s 
plea for the defence. It is absolutely true that I did not hear or see that his notes A to E are the 
last five notes of the inversion of Liebermann’s “‘basic set’, and that notes F to L are the retro- 
grade form of the first seven notes of this inversion (see MR, XVII/1, p. 90). My submission is, 
however, that this kind of note-juggling is not only inaudible, but can in fact only be noticed if 
you positively exclude all aural imagination from your score-reading, like those curious figures I 
sometimes see at concerts who study one work in score while another is played—a situation which 
must present the ideal conditions for Mr. Mason’s analytic endeavours. The reason for my 
submission is objective: the note-jugglery is utterly unmotivated by the structure of Liebermann’s 
“‘basic set’ and its rdle in the piece, so that, musically, the relation does not exist. Amusingly 
enough, my own, ironical serial interpretation is of greater musical significance than Mr. Mason’s 
correction: readers are invited to try their ears on both. 

The resultant state of affairs is fascinating; both the Concerto and Mr. Mason’s analytic 
approach emerge, not as less dodecaphoney, but as even more dodecaphoney than I submitted 
they were. For we must do Mr. Liebermann justice: the jugglery is, after all, his own in the first 
place. As for Mr. Mason's dodecaphoneydom, why, he seriously chides me for not hearing any 
strictness in the work and for not noticing ‘‘so relatively tary variation of a series as this’’! 
The italicized words are the dodecaphoniest proposition I have yet come across: musically, there 
is no variation, elementary or un-elementary. To sum up, then, Mr. Liebermann says the work is 
written “‘in the strictest twelve-tone technique’”’ and cites one row; Mr. Mason suggests it is written 
in strict twelve-tone technique and based on another row, criticizing me, moreover, for ironically 
accepting Mr. Liebermann’s “‘basic set’’, which he implies to be my own choice. In reality, my 
own choice is purely negative: the work isn’t based on any row at all, strictly or freely; I was, 
incidentally, quite aware of the rdle, such as there is, of Mr. Mason's row in the piece. 

The entire rest of Mr. Mason’s article I personally consider harmless hot air. I merely ask 
readers not to accept on trust Mr. Mason’s information on what I failed to notice, rationalized, 
hated, prided myself upon, skipped, picked on, admired, could not tolerate, loved to do, was 
obsessed by, resisted, suddenly caught up with, slipped up over, and so forth, but to form their own 
judgment on the basis of what I have written; unfortunately Mr. Mason has availed himself of 
my private as well as my public utterances and misunderstood them with equal skill. But 
we must not be too hard on Mr. Mason’s all-out effort to save his reputation as this country’s 
critical leader of what, at the time of writing, is the advance-guard of musical composition. We 
may indeed reassure him: so far as we are aware, his position is uncontested. 

If I am mistaken and Mr. Mason’s article has caused gas-poisoning among any of this journal’s 
readers, I shall return to the subject with zest. And if Mr. Mason thinks I have treated his dodeca- 
phoney basic set unfairly, he is cordially invited to resume the counter-attack, even though he 
might refrain from his premature attempt to write my biography. For my own part, I shall, in 
this phoney age, fight to the last for the indivisibility of the musical ear. 

Yours faithfully, 


Hans KELLER. 
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THE FIRST LP RECORDING 
of Pergolesi’s 
delightful opera 


£4 SERVA PADROWA 


wit, ROSANNA CARTERI as Serpina 
NICOLA ROSSI-LEMENI as Uberto 


and ORCHESTRA OF LA SCALA, MILAN 
(Harpsichord: Elio Cantamessa) 


conducted by CARLO MARIA GIULINI 33CX1340 


(Recorded at La Piccola Scala 
in co-operation with “E. A. Teatro alla Scala", Milan) 


COLUMBIA @ 22: pLavina neconps 


UMITED, RECORD DIVISION, 8-1! GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.!. 
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By arrangement with the 


Mozart 
BY ALFRED EINSTEIN 


To coincide with the Bicentenary of 
Mozart’s birth Cassell have re-issued 
the late Alfred Einstein’s famous study 


the August issue of 


THE MUSIC REVIEW 


“Because of its scope, its learning, and 
its depth of insight Dr. Einstein’s ) 
Mozart is unique in authority and will present 
importance”—Manchester Guardian 
“I know of no more valuable s 
of a great composer in the 
language”’”— Desmond ‘Shaw Tastee 

New Statesman 


an entirely new edition of 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Daily Telegraph 
800, 504 pp., illustrated, PROFESSOR EDWARD J. DENT 
25s. net which was first published 


CASSELL in MR/VII, November, 1946 


LAWRENCE HAWARD’S 


he ne mene, 


Council of King’s College, Cambridge 
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three outstanding recent issues of 


OISEAU-LYRE LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


J. S. BACH 
SAINT MATTHEW PASSION 


Agnes Giebel (Soprano), Lore Fischer (Contralto) 
Helmut Kretschmar (Tenor), Horst Gunter (Bass) 
Hans Mantels (Harpsichord) and Christoph Killian (‘Cello) 
with The Kantorei Der Dreikénigskirche, Frankfurt 
and The Collegium Musicum Orchestra 
conducted by Kurt Thomas 
OL 50113-6 


LOUIS VIERNE MARCEL DUPRE 
SYMPHONY No.2 IN EMAJOR SYMPHONIE-PASSION 
FOR ORGAN, Opus 20 FOR ORGAN, Opus 23 


Pierre Cochereau Pierre Cochereau 
OL 50103 OL 50112 


Both these organ records were made on the organ of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame de Paris where both Louis Vierne and Marcel Dupré 
have been organists. The Vierne work was written with this 
famous Cavaillé-Coll instrument in mind. Pierre 
Cochereau is the present organist 
at the cathedral. 
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RECORDS 


LONDON BDITIONS DE L’OISEAU-LYRE, division of 
THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON 8.W.9. 
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